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We're doing what has done. 
Danger- 


Handle 
With Care! 


Love Canal dramatized the dangers 

hazardous wastes. Business, government, and the 

insurance industry are showing that 
dumps need not disasters. 


modern, heavily-industrialized 
society, waste materials are abundant and, 
some cases, dangerous. leftovers from 
many industrial processes can pollute the 
environment, contaminate the water, and 
threaten the public safety. And, let’s face it, 
serious accidents have occurred. 

the combined efforts legisla- 
tors, regulators, responsible waste-generating 
companies, the insurance business, and 
concerned public are being 

New laws and standards long 
way toward making sure that firms that pro- 
duce, move, store, dispose dangerous 
substances with care. Government 
tests and inspections are meant assure 
compliance and minimize risk. Concerned 


industries have developed 
new technology and 
methods for safe waste 
disposal. But with materials 
this potentially dangerous, 
the best care may not 
prevent every accident. 
Although any acci- 
dent with hazardous sub- 
stances bad news. some 


Sudden spills and fires are 
quickly found and remedies 
quickly applied. Liability in- 
surance for those accidents has been available 
for some time. But the material talking 


ih 
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stays dangerous even may lurk. But now, liability insurance 
containers gradually corrode Those the business producing, 


and leak? What happens moving, storing disposing dangerous 
the stuff buried waste must responsible the public for 
begins seep? any harm done gradual— 
Through one leaking drum the slow leaking 
ignorance, danger entire dump site. they can’t pay for the 
damage done, they the busi- 
ness. Under new law, they the 
business. 

Responsible handlers hazardous 
waste are embarking difficult path—con- 
tinuing industrial activity manner 

safe society possible and compliance 
with extensive governmental regulation. 
Property-casualty insurance compa- 
nies are helping those waste generators 
evaluating their risk potential. And in- 
surance companies have devised way 
for waste generators financially re- 
sponsible regulations require, able 
compensate people harmed either sud- 
den gradual pollution. 
Liability Insurance for Environ- 
Impairment one the most 
challenging coverages property-cas- 
ualty insurance companies have 
ever been asked provide. The 
for loss both peo- 
ple and property large and 
little known. But proper 
safety standards are is- 
sued and enforced 
either federal state 
government, and in- 
surance companies are 
sense certainty, this 
new insurance can job. 
will one the best 
ways for handlers and disposers 
toxic wastes meet the responsibility that 
the law demands and the public deserves. 
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We're working keep insurance affordable. 


This message presented the American Insurance Association, John Street, New York, 10038 
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Quick check-in the 
First Class counter. Priority 
baggage handling. 
Whenever possible, 
Club before boarding. 
special section aboard 
your Qantas 747. Wide chairs 
pairs never more than one 
seat from aisle. 
Free bar service and in-flight 
entertainment. 
special menu with choice 
entrées and fine wines, followed 
Enjoy these and other 
first-class touches Qantas 
Business Class. Twelve 
flights week 
Australia. Three flights 
week Tahiti. 
Ask your 
Travel Agent about 
Qantas Business 
Class. Only $100 
more than the 
Economy Class Fare 
Australia. 
And that’s perfect. 
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Vancouver 


Wellington 


Christchurch The Australian Airline. 


Qantas. 
You made 

the bootees 
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INCORRECT VOLUME NUMBER, SHOULD READ #21 


assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 


and help define 
redefine standards Who said what 


The Wall Street Journal? 


THE LIBEL FRONT 


What went wrong 


honest, responsible Nancy Madlin and Pat Doddy 
continuing improvement 

the profession and 

speak out for what 


right, fair, and decent 


The little guy the big suit 
ACLU: second thoughts libel 


Gilbert Cranberg 


Direct mail: the underground 
press the 


The new medium balanced, but sure booming 


Ralph Whitehead, Jr. 


—Excerpt from the 
founding Autumn 1961 


Can magazines find happiness with cable? 
Magazines tried ignore TV. Now snuggling cable 


Gail Pool 


Woodstein Des Moines John Lancaster 
Investigative journalism may pay off Washington. lowa 


The Rome-based news service has raised hackles high places 


DEPARTMENTS 


Chronicle 


Patricia Frantz Kery, reviewed Russell 


Gender journalism L.A.; Three-for-all 
Hardinsburg; Oakland’s troubled Tribune; 
Lit crit Yale; border skirmish; 


Lynes; Scandals, Scamps, and 
James Phelan, reviewed Adam 
Hochschild; Buying the Night Flight: The 


Local color Atlanta 


the job 


Breaking the Penn Square story 


Autobiography Woman Foreign 
Georgie Anne Geyer, 
reviewed Merri Rosenberg 


Briefings 
Unfinished business 
The lower case 


Comment 
Books 
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What’s all the fuss about Inter Press? Peter 


CONTENTS 


Consumer 
Orientation 

Technical 


Porsche, 


duce, and constantly improve. 


Finest. The new 928S embodies this tradition and 


the proud successor the 928. Consider its aluminum- 
alloy V-8 engine. Displacement has been increased 4.7 liters. 
And output has been raised 234 hp. the track, with manual transmission, 
the 928S accelerates from mph 5.2 seconds. And has maximum speed 
146 mph. The transaxle design produces balanced front-to-rear weight for improved 
cornering and balanced braking. And creates high polar moment inertia for increased directional 


control. The 928S’ unique Weissach rear axle optimizes rear-wheel alignment during deceleration brak- 
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ing and while 


Porsche 928 


than 0.2 seconds control oversteer. The 


928S’ aerodynamic design includes integral front 

and rear spoilers reduce lift and improve road holding. Inside, 

standard equipment includes: adjustable-tilt steering column and 

instrument cluster. Power steering. Power disc brakes. power seat. 
choice 5-speed manual new 4-speed automatic transmission. Priced $43,000* 


the new finest. For your dealer, 
call toll-free: (800) 447-4700. Illinois, (800) 322-4400. NOTHING EVEN COMES CLOSE 
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FACT THAT THE LIBERTY 
THE PRESS MAY ABUSED 
MISCREANT PURVEYORS 
SCANDAL DOES NOT MAKE ANY 
THE LESS NECESSARY THE IM- 
MUNITY THE PRESS FROM 
PREVIOUS RESTRAINT DEALING 
WITH OFFICIAL 


Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 


NORTHROP 


Making 


Advanced 


Technology 


©1982 Corporation Northrop Corporation, 1800 Century Park East, Los Angeles, 90067 USA 
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Sex appeal L.A. 


Mary Anne Dolan, the thirty-five-year-old 
editor the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 
had been sailing that Sunday last November, 
but was time check with the newsroom. 
Over the ship-to-shore radio, she learned that 
staff-written piece the threat traffic 
snarls during the 1984 Olympics was ready 
for the front-page slot, but 
another story had just arrived: long news- 
service report discrimination against 
women pension plans. 

Dolan did not hesitate. She ordered the 
discrimination story onto page one, the 
Olympics piece page three, once more 
raising the ante unusual gamble for 
shaky old member the Hearst chain. 
women readers, grateful the paper for 
moving stories interest from the 
back pages page one, rush subscribe 
and pull out vat red ink? 

Even one knows the answer vet, 
interesting watch Dolan and Company try. 

With daily circulation down 278,009 
weekdays and 297,739 Sundays less than 
half what was the late 1960s before the 
paper underwent crucial, crippling strike 
the Herald has gutted its editorial staff, 
discarded whatever philosophy once ruled it, 
and retooled seek female readership. 
November 15, week after Dolan moved 
that pension-fund story page one, the 
Herald had new masthead with women 
filling three the top six positions pro- 
said unique among the coun- 
try’s big-city dailies. 

The paper delighted women activists with 
daily box showing readers how many days 


CHRONICL 


were left the campaign for the Equal 
Rights Amendment. The Herald planning 
Sunday magazine called L.A. Woman and 
has added female columnists. Lynne Bunde- 
sen, for instance, contributes weekly col- 
women and religion. And the sports 
page, the paper’s shining light through its 
worst years, acquired Diane Shah, whose 
offbeat fantasies like campaign 
Richard Nixon become baseball commis- 
sioner have rated colored keys the 
front page. 

Herald president Neil 
Hayden says that five years ago percent 
Herald readers were women and today that 
figure about percent. extraor- 
dinary says Toni Carabillo, former 
president the Los Angeles chapter the 
National Organization for Women. 
have had their front page issues that 
other newspaper would have its front 
page. have become used finding 
news that important them the back 
pages the View section [the life-style sec- 
tion the Los Angeles 

Formerly assistant managing editor 
The Washington Star, Dolan arrived Los 
Angeles four-and-a-half years ago assis- 
tant managing editor for features. From the 
beginning, she says, she was convinced that 
Los Angeles was huge and complex that 
could accommodate two healthy news- 


papers. Despite its million-plus circulation, 
the mighty Times, the largest home- 
delivered paper the country, reaches only 
quarter the households its area. 

depended how neatly defined 
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ourselves. was clear would take long 
time she says. 

Five years ago the paper’s then-editor Jim 
Bellows, later supported Dolan, began 
developing plan beef the paper’s al- 
ready strong sports page and increase 
coverage entertainment, especially televi- 
sion, and personal finances. Most national 
and international coverage would left 
the Times, and the Herald would focus 
closely possible Los Angeles County. 

Dolan continues believe that her readers 
want read about television, and she has 
suggested that the chief function the pa- 
per’s front page might say: 
what you learned last night and 
fill some the details 

But women, and issues important 
them, that particularly interest Dolan, who, 
last January, became the first woman the 
country serve top editor major daily 
without owning it. workaholic, she de- 
termined reach out women even that 
means emulating the methods the woman 
who bane American feminists: Phyllis 
Schlafly. sits and organizes. She lis- 
tens questions from women, she talks 
things through and patiently explains her 
Dolan told reporter for Ad- 
week.) 

The new emphasis affects reporters, too. 
have work women into the fiber 
the newspaper, the story choices that are 
made, the way news brought the 
Dolan explains. some- 
thing that have keep impressed 
everyone’s mind. When you reporter 
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made Puerto Rico. 


The quality 


Joe Henson 
President-CEO 


Prime Computer 


Prime Computer, Natick, Mass. isa doing. Their absenteeism low. package under the American flag. But our 
force the super minicomputer world. strongly motivated turn out qual- greatest asset people capa- 
Some its newest ity work. That’s why recently ble people who are ready give 
high-tech components made only second plant Ponce. And with the their undivided loyalty.” 

Ponce, Puerto Rico. tax legislation place, can plan with Puerto Rico, U.S.A., get things 

“We went Puerto Rico for the tradi- confidence.” done.With big assist from govern- 
tional reasons, principally the tax incen- Says Governor Romero: “We very ment all for business. 
tives,” adds Mr. Henson. “But quickly helpful partner compa- 
learned that Puerto Rican workers are nies who come here. Our industrial incen- Puerto Rico, 
highly involved, intensely interested program offers the most attractive The ideal second for American business. 


“Companies come here 
make better-than- mainland 


profits.We help 


them 


Carlos 


Governor, 


Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 


get things done. 


For more information: write your company letterhead. Puerto Rico Economic Development Administration Dept. CJ-5, 1290 Avenue the Americas, 
New York, N.Y. 10104. call toll-free: (800) 223-0699. Ask for Carlos Marquez, Deputy Administrator. New York State, call (212) 245-1200. 
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city hall, you keep mind that you are 
working for newspaper that cares more 
about the concerns women than any other 

Although the Herald’s circulation slide 
seems have slowed, newspaper market 
analysts remain unimpressed. pretty 
desperate says Bruce Thorp 
Lynch, Jones Ryan Washington. The 
Times looms large one calculation, 
holds nine-to-one lead over the Herald 
advertising linage that few see way for 
the Herald reduce losses estimated $10 
million year. 


did for long with the Boston Her- 
ald American, the Hearst Corporation 
the Herald like sick child, hoping always 
for the best and refusing let die. The 
company last August bought thirty Los 
Angeles-area community papers and started 
two more, offer advertisers bigger 
readership than that the Herald alone. The 
paper now comes out the morning, and 
Dolan has provided lively front-page graph- 
ics and stable young reporters 
who have lately achieved national scoops 
covering the bizarre story automaker John 
DeLorean. 


When doubts about the future arise, Dolan 
recalls how black things looked five years 
ago. Back then, Los Angeles city officials 
were complaining that the Herald had be- 
come public nuisance. Readers were said 
buying the paper newsstands, pulling 
out the sports section, and tossing away the 
rest, leaving the city’s sewers mess. 

Now least, Dolan says, not 
throwing into the gutter 


Jay Mathews 


Jay Mathews the Los Angeles bureau chief 
The Washington Post. 


Kentucky’s weekly derby 


Hardinsburg, Kentucky, town 2,211 
people located about sixty miles southwest 
Louisville. sits largely agrarian 
Breckinridge County, which itself has barely 
7,000 households. Family income there runs 
well below the state average and the current 
unemployment rate exceeds percent. And 
yet, time when metropolitan dailies are 
sinking without trace, Hardinsburg has 
fewer than three newspapers. 

There not always enough news 
around for the three, weeklies all the 
Breckinridge County Herald News, The 
Tri-City Times, and The Breckinridge Inde- 
pendent. One day last spring, for instance, 
local park ranger was astonished discover 
three camera-toting reporters gathered in- 
terview him story that even didn’t 
think was worth much the announcement 
Safe Boating Week. 

Typically, though, the papers tend 
more different than alike. one week last 
August, for instance, The Tri-City Times de- 
voted two-thirds its front page feature 
the need improve storage facilities for 
the county archives. The Herald News led 
with report that state department was 
considering leasing office space Har- 
dinsburg. The for its part, de- 
scribed financial squeeze facing the local 
school system. can’t keep 
with one local merchant confesses. 

The dominant paper town has long been 
the Herald News. Now its 107th year, 
enjoys clear lead circulation, advertis- 
ing, and profits. And, Hardinsburg can 
considered have paper record, this 
it. Its front page tends feature mix ar- 
ticles official county business and large, 
cheerful photos life about town. 

The paper now run Marvin Beard, 
who recently returned his native Har- 


dinsburg with some impressive credentials, 
having been reporter and bureau chief for 
The Associated Press, managing editor 
the Baltimore News-American, city editor 
The Miami News, and founder weekly 
North Carolina’s Outer Banks. Since be- 
coming managing editor year ago, Beard 
has worked professionalize the paper. 
Still, the task often frustrating. work 
news story and turns out 
says Beard, who also writing novel. 
often there’s response from readers. 
reaction all. guess farmer who 
raises fine hog must feel the same 

The Herald News had Hardinsburg pretty 
much itself until three years ago, when 
Greta Gibson Sherman came back town. 
native the county, she had gone off the 


University Kentucky for journalism de- 
gree and later worked for two trade journals 
Baltimore. After five years away, she re- 
turned home and launched new weekly, 
The Tri-City Times. The paper proved 
lively, even abrasive, repeatedly irritating 
friends Joe Wright, the majority leader 
the Kentucky state senate who from nearby 
Harned. That tack attracted many readers 
and ads, but Sherman ran out money and 
had sell off percent the paper 
out-of-county investors (prompting the 
Herald News include the words 
Home-Owned its logo). 
They and Sherman did not see eye-to-eye, 
politically financially, and within few 
months she was out. 

Not for long, however. After buying radio 


Greta Gibson Sherman with her son the Independent 
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Exhaust dispersion near roadway influenced the 
turbulence and heat generated moving vehicles. Findings 
the General Motors Research Laboratories have provided 
understanding the dispersion process. 


Tracer Concentrations 


| Upwind 


Downwind 


| 


Tracer Concentration 


Distance from the road (m) 


Figure 1: Observed (solid lines) and predicted 
(dashed lines) tracer concentrations near ground 
level function distance from the edge 
the road. Black lines indicate the case which 
the wind perpendicular the gray lines, 
when the wind nearly the road and 


opposing the upwind-lane traffic. 


Figure This representation roadway 


USING the conservation- 


of-mass equation, one can 
describe the dispersion gaseous 
molecules the atmosphere. The 
equation includes terms for advec- 
tion, diffusion, sources and sinks. 
Advection the transport air 
parcels the mean wind; diffusion 
due mainly turbulent mixing. 
But the equation useful only 
have information about the wind 
and temperature fields the atmo- 
sphere. Specifically, our ability 
predict vehicular exhaust concen- 
trations road depends 
knowledge the effects vehicles 
these fields. 

equation for the mean concentra- 
tion any species, 


vortices formed local wind shear when the 
wind opposes the upwind-lane traffic. 

UPWIND-LANE TRAFFIC 
DOWNWIND-LANE 
j 
{ ; 


where the mean wind velocity 
and the eddy diffusivity ten- 
sor. This equation applies when the 
length scale mixing small 
compared that the variation 
the mean concentration. Near 
road, this condition met the 
averaging time for the concentra- 
tion and wind velocity much 
longer than the time interval ve- 
hicular For straight 
roadway, long averaging time 
allows one assume spatial uni- 
formity the direction parallel 
the road, and ignore the spatial 
derivatives that direction. 

The input information for 
and the mean crossroad and 
cal wind components near 
way became available result 
large-scale experiment con- 
ducted the General Motors 
Research Laboratories. The ex- 
periment has provided under- 
standing the influence moving 
vehicles mechanical turbulence 
and buoyancy near roadway. Dr. 
David Chock was responsible for 
the design the experiment and 
the analysis the data. The experi- 
ment, which duplicated heavily 
traveled, level roadway, was con- 
ducted under meterological condi- 
tions minimizing dispersion. 

Moving vehicles affect the 
mean crossroad and vertical wind 
components the following ways. 
Vehicles act obstacle the 
mean wind, causing slow and 
move upward approaches the 
vehicles and downward leaves 
the road. addition, 
lease heat, which causes net up- 
ward motion. was established 
that the increase the mean verti- 
cal wind component due the ex- 
haust heat was (B/U),’ where 
the crossroad wind component. 
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The buoyancy flux, propor- 
tional the heat emission rate 
the vehicles. 

Moving vehicles also en- 
hance both turbulence intensity 
and mixing. determine how this 
modifies the eddy diffusivity ten- 
sor, Dr. Chock invoked 
ond-order assumption, 
which relates eddy diffusivity 
Reynolds stresses and the gra- 
dients mean wind velocity and 
mean temperature. Eddy diffusiv- 
ity was assumed the sum 
ambient and traffic contributions. 
determine the traffic contribu- 
tion, the length scale the traffic- 
induced turbulence was assumed 
height—1.5 


SING THE vast data base 

compiled during the experi- 
ment, Dr. Chock was able spec- 
ify the mean crossroad and 
vertical wind components, and 
solve the equation numerically. 
test the model, half-hour measure- 
ments tracer gas were used 
map out experimentally the ex- 
haust dispersion under various me- 
teorological conditions. The case 
where the wind speed low and the 
wind direction nearly perpendic- 
ular the roadway represented 
the black lines Figure Both 
the model and the experiment show 
the same dispersion pattern. The 
peak concentration the down- 
wind roadside. 

When the wind nearly par- 
allel the road, the situation 
much more complicated. Figure 
shows that when the wind and 
traffic flow the upwind lanes op- 
pose each other, high shear re- 
gion occurs immediately upwind 


the first traffic lane. When the wind 
and traffic are the same direc- 
tion, the high shear region occurs 
the median the road. these 
high shear regions, large eddies are 
generated and turbulent mixing 
intense. The gray lines Figure 
show comparison the 
predictions with the tracer data for 
the case illustrated Figure 
Notice that the peak concentration 
can actually occur the upwind 


roadside, due the exhaust trans- 
port these large eddies. Dr. 


model the first predict 
this occurrence. 

Under all combinations 
wind speeds and directions, the 
predictions based the model 


compare favorably with the mea- 


sured tracer concentrations. There 
little systematic bias with respect 
wind direction. 


"In light this new model, 


exhaust dispersion near roadway 


can now predicted with reliabil- 


ity,” says Dr. Chock. “This 
importance for environmentally 
sound road planning, and opens the 


door the investigation disper- 
sion city streets, where the pres- 


ence tall structures introduces 
even further complexity. 


THE 
MAN 
BEHIND 
THE 
WORK 


Dr. David Chock 
Senior Staff 
Research Scien- 
tist the En- 
vironmental 
Science Department the General 
Motors Research Laboratories. 


Dr. Chock received his Ph.D. 
Chemical Physics from the Uni- 
versity Chicago. His thesis con- 


cerned the quantum mechanics 


molecules and molecular crystals. 


Postdoctoral Fellow the 
Free University Brussels, did 
research work the dynamics 


critical phenomena. did addi- 


tional postdoctoral work the 
fields solid-state physics and fluid 
dynamics. 


Dr. Chock joined the cor- 


poration 1972. leader the 


atmospheric modeling group. 
His current research interests in- 
clude the phenomena atmo- 
spheric transport and reactions, 


and the statistical study time 
series data. 


General 


MARK EXCELLENCE 
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time give her side the dispute (she 
claimed the new owners wanted her 
easy Joe Wright), Sherman, now backed 
her parents, came charging back with The 
Breckinridge Independent. Many readers, 
attracted the same free-swinging quality 
she had displayed The Tri-City Times, 
rallied her support. broke even 
first she says. 

The Tri-City Times, meanwhile, was 
bought Brian Gonnelly, high school 
band director. convinced that the 
country suffering from overdose 
negative journalism. newscast will 
end with thirty-second piece film show- 
ing two dolphins swimming,’’ Gonnelly 
says. that’s supposed take 
your mind off the 9,000 murders you just 
saw during the rest the program. 
don’t like writing bad news. but 
don’t like has given the Times 
new slogan, County’s Think- 
ing Person’s and decidedly 
positive approach reporting. Some sample 
front-page headlines from recent issue: 
JAMES GOFF NAMED OUTSTANDING YOUNG 


KENTUCKIAN and FUTURE FARMERS 
AMERICA CONTINUE WINNING TRADITION. 

Despite the odds, both the newer papers 
are determined make it. Gonnelly’s upbeat 
philosophy has yet reflected reve- 
nues, but has trimmed expenses the 
bone and hopes the black before 
long. For now, Theresa Gonnelly, teacher, 
helps subsidize her husband’s paper. Greta 
Sherman, single parent, has supportive 
family, many friends, and proven grit. 
she says the /ndependent, 
going put son through college. Right 
now son four years 

But there enough news support three 
newspapers? the heat competition, that 
question seems beside the point. 
says Gonnelly, place where per- 
son can, for about twenty-one dollars year, 
get three newspapers every week, each with 
unique view the community. That 
sounds like pretty good deal me.”’ 


Ronald Farrar 


nalism the University Kentucky. 


Off the wall Memphis 


Thirty-five photographs Sandy Felsen- 
thal, former photographer for The Com- 
mercial Appeal Memphis, 
made onto the lobby walls the news- 
paper for exhibit last September before 
nine non-news employees objected the 
display The executive committee 
the Memphis Publishing Company, which 
publishes the Commercial and the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, both 
pers, met and voted 2-1 remove the 
photos. Only Commercial editor Michael 
Grehl voted stand Felsenthal, twenty- 
three, who had taken the pictures while 


working several newspapers. Among 
those shots that apparently were found of- 
fensive: two male bikers kissing, Klux 
Klan rally, interracial couple, punk 
rocker’s throat action, and semi-nude dan- 
cers seen with their backs turned. About 140 
employees the papers signed petition 
asking that the show hung after all, but the 
pictures ended the walls the Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery Memphis. 


David Dawson 


David Dawson senior editor Memphis 
magazine. 


Oakland Tribulations 


Four years ago the Gannett Company bought 
the faltering Oakland Tribune with plans 
make showcase how paper can serve 
largely black and Hispanic city. The chain 
brought editor, and later publisher, one 
the nation’s foremost black newspaper 
people: Robert Maynard, who had worked 
The Washington Post 
spondent, ombudsman, and editorial writer 
before running training program for minor- 
ity journalists the University California 
Berkeley. Maynard’s aim was turn The 
Tribune into true community newspaper, 
and his first year broadened the paper’s 
local coverage and increased its editorial 
staff third. More than half the people 
added were members ethnic minor- 
ity. (See New for 
CJR, January/February 1981.) 

Now the paper the block. Gannett 
says dumping The Tribune because 
plans buy the profitable San Francisco 
television station KRON-TV. The chain con- 
tends that Federal Communications Com- 
mission regulations cross-ownership bar 
from owning both. 

One possible buyer for The Tribune its 
publisher; after winning what can best 
characterized the right first refusal from 
Gannett, the forty-five-year-old Maynard 
hired Los Angeles law firm and has gone 
far the east coast find backers. 

What does Maynard have offer them? 
money loser that has recently weathered four 
name changes, and whose staff’s morale 
now ebb. One newspaper analyst terms 
The Tribune unattractive investment for 
newspaper chain and describes doomsday 
scenario which group local investors 
unable support the paper’s more than 
million-a-year losses and eventually folds 
leaving Oakland with the dubious distinc- 
tion being the largest city the country 
without daily paper. Even Maynard ac- 
knowledges that there profit store for 
investors this year and while be- 
fore make the rate return you see 
neighboring 

sale would the paper’s third six 
years, and rumors abound who in- 
terested and who has spurned the offering. 

Alameda County supervisor John George 
says the county has encouraged group 
minority businessmen, called the Oakland 
Urban Renaissance Society (OURS), 
apply for million low-interest public 
loan invest The Tribune. According 
Maynard, several large corporations Oak- 
land includipg Kaiser Aluminum and 
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‘The Bagehot Fellowship 
was truly excellent and got more out 
than ever imagined would.’ 


Ellen James, financial writer 
The Baltimore Sun 


ams/The Tribt 


Roy 


‘In the macro sense and the micro, 
the Bagehot year was terrific.’ 


Kevin Lahart, business reporter 
Newsday 


Gail Collins, business writer 


\ 


ine 


| 
Robert Maynard, accompanied 
Christmas lighting 1981 
Chemical and the Clorox Company have 


asked they can anything help. Some 
staff members are wary local investment 
because brings back bitter memories 


James, Lahart, and Collins were 1981-82 Fellows the Bagehot 
Fellowship, intensive program study Columbia University 


paper’s domination the family the late 
Senator William Knowland and the pa- 


per’s reputation parochial, conservative for journalists interested improving their understanding eco- 
organ that failed report the growing nomics, business, and finance. Guest speakers the wide- 
tance the minority community. ranging curriculum have included Paul Volcker, Murray Weiden- 


they question the paper’s future, staff 
members blame Maynard for what they de- 
scribe its lack identity. Some feel The 


baum, Donald Regan, Douglas Fraser, Marina Whitman, John 
Kenneth Galbraith, Irving Kristol, Otto Eckstein, David Rockefel- 
ler, and Robert 


Tribune’s coverage the minority commu- 


nity has been limited, while others The Bagehot Fellowship open journalists with least four 
Maynard for neglecting the suburban reader years’ experience. The ten Fellows selected each year receive 
stress inner city news. free tuition and stipend cover living expenses. The deadline 

the have the for applications for the 1983-84 academic year April 1983. 


paper’s four name changes three years 
(from The Tribune the Oakland Tribune 
the Oakland Today and 
flip-flop over whether appeal To: Chris Director 
readers with zoned editions produce Fellowship Program 
single metro report (it has settled the lat- Graduate School Journalism 
ter, with weekly zoned supplement). Columbia University 
Meanwhile, competing papers have been New York, New York 10027 


moving suburban com- 


For further information, send the form below. 


Please send further information and application 
form for the Bagehot Fellowship Program for 1983-84. 


munities. The San Francisco Chronicle has 
increased its Alameda staff from three 
five; the San Jose Mercury News staff has 
gone from two nine; and the San Fran- NAME POSITION 


cisco Examiner from three five. 
Although some staff members see this ADDRESS 
evidence that the Tribune should making 


OYED... 
HANKS HIS 


UNION 


Mac McConnell, these have not 
been the golden years. age 66, 
suffers from high blood pressure, has 
been unemployed since 1978 and 
deprived pension earned 
years back-breaking work. 

But that’s only part his ordeal 
that has included attacks his home and car, 
eight slashed tires and fleeing for his life 
Colorado highway, pursued three cars that 
nearly drove him off the road. 

Mac paid the price. His crime was his family’s 
need for his pension. His judge and jury were 
union bosses who condemned one brave man 
who refused along with their plans. 

1977, Mac was steelworker Colorado’s 
Gardner-Denver plant. When union bosses or- 
dered strike, Mac had obey risk stiff union 
fines and discipline. 

But Mac was trapped when the company an- 
nounced that anyone who didn’t return work 
would lose his job. Mac had only year anda half 
work before could collect his pension, 
resigned from the union and returned his job. 

month later, the strike ended, the company re- 
hired many strikers, and Mac’s ordeal began. 

Threatening phone calls and verbal abuse were 
only the beginning reign terror that lasted al- 
most year. Mac and handful -workers who 
wanted save their jobs found their machinery van- 
dalized. Windows Mac’s home were shot out, and 
colleague found her car ashtray loaded with explo- 
sives. 

mid-1978, Mac was understandably physical 
and emotional wreck. speration, finally quit 
his job. was later hired another plant, but the 
harassment followed him. Within few weeks was 
forced leave his job, just months short receiving 
his pension. was deprived his health and life in- 
surance and part his Social Security benefits. 
has been unemployed ever since. 

But Mac didn’t give up: feel it’s time for people 
stand and heard. veteran, I’ve done 
once and can again. have moral and reli- 
gious obligation fight for what think right, 
fight against what think wrong.” 

Mac wrote the National Right Work Legal 


Defense Foundation. accepted his case and are 
fighting for $650,000 damages from the United 
Steelworkers for intentionally inflicting emotional 
distress and deliberately interfering with his em- 
ployment. 

helping Mac and everyone else can. Cur- 
rently, the National Right Work Legal Defense 
Foundation supporting 250 cases across the coun- 
try, involving union violence, illegal union political 
spending, academic and political freedom, and other 
basic employee rights. 

you think people like Mac McConnell ought 
heard, write us. like hear from you, and 
would Mac McConnell. 


National Right Work Legal 
Defense Foundation 

Dept. CUR 

8001 Braddock Road 
Springfield, 22160 
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more effort reach readers the 
suburbs, others think the paper should 
making more effort Oakland itself. 
don’t get out East Oakland low- 
income enough find out about com- 


munity concerns, unless there’s tragedy 


some Juadine Henderson, assistant 
city editor, complains. 

Two years ago, Maynard was knocked for 
supporting his editors’ decision sit 
story that the Oakland city attorney was 
under investigation for allegedly stealing 
frozen juice bars from blind vendor City 
Hall. The official was later criminally 
charged, found innocent, and then forced 
resign; but The Tribune was beaten the 
story. would rather err the side 
not damaging someone’s good name and 
take the Maynard explains 


But the most common criticism 


Maynard that his role publisher and 
president also retains the title editor 
has taken him out the newsroom and 
onto the pages the paper. uncomfort- 
able cover city hall when the publisher has 
high profile and feted reception or- 
ganized the city, which the paper cov- 
says city hall reporter Lonnie Isabel, 
whom Maynard hired from The Boston 
Globe. 


Isabel and other staffers take issue with 
what they regarded The Tribune’s over- 
blown coverage Maynard’s intervention 
mediator negotiations keep Davis, 
part-owner the Oakland Raiders, from 
moving the football team Los Angeles. 
When those talks broke down last July, the 
paper copyrighted story that 
was promoted the front page with box 
containing its highlights. seemed 
that any citizen who’s called upon 
Davis and told he’s the only one who can 
save the Raiders would get 
Maynard says. was major story and 
had been anyone else, the entire story would 
have been page 

Maynard concedes that transforming The 
the San Francisco papers has proved 
harder job than expected. But hopes 
stay on. have long way pro- 
vide clear and aggressive coverage the 
question mind that being vehicle 
community understanding, we’ve made 
Oakland better place 


Nadine Joseph 


Nadine Joseph free-lance writer living 
Oakland. 


Lockout Yale 


Andrei Navrozov saved The Yale Literary 
Magazine from near extinction when 
bought for just shortly after graduating 
from Yale 1978. the process turned 
oldest into forum for 
prominent conservative writers such sub- 
jects the Soviet menace and totalitarian 
propaganda The New York Times. 

Navrozov, who twenty-six years old, 
says that has simply broadened the Lit’s 
160-year tradition include crit- 
well the arts. But Yale officials 
see the new Lit break with that tradition, 
and they plan argue court that Navrozov 
has right use the university’s name. 

The court battle centers undergraduate 
regulations that Yale contends govern the 
magazine, regulations amended last sum- 
mer prohibit control publications 
non-undergraduates. Navrozov responded 
this fall with lawsuit seeking injunction 
prevent Yale from enforcing the regu- 
lations his case. The suit heard 
Connecticut Superior Court. 

the time Andrei Navrozov bought The 
Yale Literary Magazine had fallen off 
starkly from its heyday review that 


Robert Metz 
and United Feature Syndicate 
are getting down business: 
Incisive financial writing 
for your readers. 


Robert Metz, New York bureau chief and managing 
editor Financial News Network, beginning new 
newspaper column. UFS delighted handling it. 

Metz wrote The New York Times’ daily “Market Place” 
column for years. One the nation’s most respected 
business journalists, joined The Times 1956, was 
Nieman Fellow and frequent author. 

Metz’ twice-weekly new column offers editors and 
their readers experienced, cogent view economic 


trends and business strategies. The Chicago Tribune, 
Washington Post, New York Daily News, Plain 
Dealer, Newsday, Dallas Morning News and the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers are among the charter subscribers 
the Robert Metz column. Shouldn’t you join them? 


For service and sales information call Brad Bushell, 
1-800-221-4816. (In New York, 212-557-2333.) 


UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE 
200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10166 


that will not die... 
untold story. 


THE TEN LEADING CAUSES DEATH THE UNITED STATES 


INFLUENZA/PNEUMONIA 


SOURCE: National Center for Health Statistics Monthly Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 29, No. 6, Supplement 2, 1978. 


Many believe that pneumonia disease the past—long ago conquered 
antibiotics. The fact that bacteria-caused pneumonia strikes between 400,000 500,000 
people, causing from 20,000 50,000 deaths each year, according U.S. Government 
reports. high percentage these illnesses and deaths can prevented—by vaccine 
that has been developed, tested and proven effective. 


few million people are immunized; many millions more should be. Unfortunately, 
the very people most susceptible pneumococcal pneumonia—the elderly, those with 
history chronic ailments, such respiratory illnesses, heart disease, diabetes and 
others—may not know about the vaccine. They need informed. 


Public attention, mainly through the media, has been mobilized fight against 
disease—notably polio, other childhood diseases, hypertension, glaucoma, TB, and others. 
The time now for pneumococcal pneumonia that hit list. 


For information about pneumococcal pneumonia vaccine, call write: 
Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories, 


Wayne, New Jersey 07470, 201/831-4684. 
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chiefly published the work under- 


graduates, many whom went literary 
careers. appeared sporadically the 
1970s; 1977 had only twenty-five un- 
dergraduate subscribers. August 1978 
Yale Banner Inc., the campus organization 
that publishes the college yearbook, sold the 
magazine Navrozov. 

When the Lit came out the following 
spring, had been transformed: had col- 
orful cover, glossy pages, expensive print- 
ing, and coffee-table look. also cost 
copy (since upped $8). 

But the content that and subsequent is- 
sues the quarterly caused many readers 
cry foul. Its writers have included National 
Review editor William Buckley, 
supply-side guru George Gilder, and the 
editor’s father, Navrozov, who has con- 
tributed four long articles containing warn- 
ings about the Soviet Union. Another recent 
piece credited the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy with conveying message 
the same time, the 
Lit has continued offer literary fare, in- 
cluding criticism Ezra Pound and poetry 
Christopher Fry and Joseph Brodsky. 

Not everybody liked the new Lit. Among 
those who have deplored the break with the 
tradition are authors John Hersey 


Andrei Navrozov, walking through the institution he’s fighting 


and Brendan Gill, drama critic for The New 
Yorker and chairman the Lit 1936. Gill 
said the magazine should leave politics alone 
and stick publishing the under- 
graduate 

Undergraduates, too, have been critical. 
November 1981 the Yale Daily News ran 
two-part article the magazine. The paper 
reported that only two undergraduates 
worked the Lit figure Navrozov dis- 
putes and that few wrote for it. ac- 
companying editorial called for Lit of, 


by, and for the Letter writers fol- 
lowed the series chastising Navrozov 
for trading the Lit’s nonpolitical reputa- 
tion fund appeals alumni. 

Navrozov says the Lit has raised $640,000 
from individuals, corporations, and founda- 
tions and gained 10,000 subscribers all over 
the country. The magazine’s contents page 
Contributors the fund include the 
Scaife Family Charitable Trusts, the John 
Olin Foundation, Dow Chemical Company, 


full pages (no ads)...a candid, but compassionate 
report. Because the newspaper cares. 
State Farm Insurance care, too...about the drink- 
ing-driving slaughter nationally. send you copy 
the News-Sun special section (it might serve guide 
for your own drunk-driving report.) 
We'll also send: 

“The Anti-Drunk-Driving Campaign: 
Can Succeed?” look the drinking-driving problem 
and the many proposed remedies. 


“Does Lowering the Drinking Age Lead More 


Highway Crashes?” discussion documented with actual 
experience. 


Deaths caused 
drunken driving 
rated special 
treatment the 
Lake County 
News-Sun. 


ORE THAN NUMBERS 


Please send the publications drunk driving 


Organization 
Address 
Mail to: Media Information Desk 
Public Relations Department 

State Farm Insurance Companies 
One State Farm Plaza 


g 
report 
THE NEWS SUN ake County wino's section two* Saturday Sunday 5-6. \982 
Dozens dead, drunk kids 


The information 
specialists 
Phillips 
Petroleum 
will help you. 
Call us. 


Bill Adams 
Dan Harrison 
Jere Smith 
Susan Stoffle 
Dave Dryden 
Bill Flesher 


(918) 661-5224 
(918) 
(918) 661-4982 
(918) 661-4974 
(918) 661-4987 
(918) 661-6760 


Research Development 


Jerry Regan 


(918) 661-8727 


PHILLIPS 


BARTLESVILLE OKLAHOMA 74004 


Coming CJR 
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special advertising supplement 


the March/April issue 
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With latest information on: 


word processing 

data base accessing 

portable video equipment 
audio recording products 


And more. 
miss it. 
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and Paul Mellon. Among the patrons are 
Commerce Secretary Malcolm Baldrige; 
Richard Bissell, Jr., former deputy direc- 
tor the CIA; Henry Geldzahler, New 
York’s former commissioner cultural af- 
fairs; and Henry Heinz the food com- 
pany executive. 

Early last year Navrozov cast off from 
Yale, buying building near the campus 
which house the nonprofit corporation that 
publishes the magazine: the American 
Literary Society, Inc. But the move did not 
satisfy troubled officials. Au- 
gust 1980 Yale iawyers had asked Navrozov 
sign agreement not usually required 
undergraduate organizations, saying that 
would abide rules governing student 
groups. Navrozov signed and now regrets 
having done so. Because last summer Yale 
published revised Regu- 
specifying that only students 
Yale College could office act 


behalf campus] organization any 
Soliciting support from alumni was 
the rules said. 

Navrozov turn refused register his 
magazine with the dean’s office last fall, and 
October filed suit. claims that Yale 
had him sign the original agreement 
bring him under rules planned 
change. 

Linda Lorimer, the university’s associate 
general counsel, says that was clear the 
agreement Navrozov signed with Yale 
1980 that the regulations might change. 
one here infringing his freedom 
she says. But Yale insists that 
groups using its name affiliated with 
the university not confuse the public. 
Since the Lit has functioned under- 
graduate organization, Lorimer says, Yale 
officials think should continue so. 

didn’t buy the name ‘Yale,’ 
bought the name ‘Yale Literary Maga- 


The long arm Canadian law 


After covering hearing last February the 
Canadian town Edmundston, New 
Brunswick, Beurmond Banville drove back 
across the St. John River file his story 
from the northernmost bureau the Bangor 
Daily News, Madawaska, Maine. 

The Canadian court had banned publica- 
tion the hearing testimony, which con- 
cerned man charged with the rape and mur- 
der eighty-year-old woman. But this 
was routine order criminal cases, and the 
thirty-seven-year-old Banville filed 
stories about preliminary hearings Canada 
eight other times over the last decade despite 
similar orders. After all, Banville reasoned, 
his story would published the United 
States, outside the court’s jurisdiction. 

Today Banville finds himself appealing 
conviction for violating the ban; faces 
sentence twenty days jail fine. 
Although his attorney terms the prosecution 
has alarmed American jour- 
nalists and called attention nettlesome 
problem for reporters working 
the border. 

Banville remembers being assured his 
first pretrial hearing, 1973, that U.S. pa- 
pers are beyond the Canadian law’s scope, 
but not the first reporter feel 
threat. 

Buffalo, New York, reporters abided 
similar court order when they covered Sep- 
tember 1981 hearing charges against 
woman who had dropped her infant child 
over the Canadian edge Niagara Falls. 


Gene Warner, reporter for The Buffalo 
News, recalls that editors consulted with at- 
torneys and told him write story that 
complied with the ban. 

Jack Landau, director the Washington- 
based Reporters Committee for Freedom 
the Press, recalls, Buffalo newspapers 
were scared publish the 

The reporters committee has since pro- 
tested the Banville case the Canadian am- 
bassador. basically effort the 
Canadian courts reach across the borders 
and control the First Amendment the 
United Landau says. 

Gordon Scott, legal counsel the Maine 
Press Association, likens the case at- 
tempt Great Britain prosecute 
American journalist for violating the British 
Official Secrets Act the Soviet Union’s 
finding Western reporter guilty criticiz- 
ing the state. 

The key issue the Banville case what 
constitutes publishing. John Hanson, 
Banville’s attorney, insists that Banville did 
nothing illegal Canada. was present 
the Canadian courtroom, took notes, and 
later submitted account the hearing 
his employer all which any Canadian 
reporter can do, says. Actual publication 
took place Bangor. 

But James Harper, judge the New 
Brunswick criminal court, which 
lowest-level court the province, ruled that 
because Banville carried information out 
the court the intention and desire that 
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Navrozov protests. His lawyer, 
Richard Pober, notes that Yale does not pur- 
sue other outside groups that use its name. 
(The New Haven telephone directory lists 
such nonuniversity businesses Yale Auto 
Parts, Inc., and Yale Concrete Co.) 

Navrozov says that Yale objects his 
control the Lit because his views fall out- 
side the the Demo- 
media. and his father came the 
United States from the Soviet Union ten 
years ago search freedom expres- 
says. But they found that expres- 
sion restricted more subtle and insidious 
ways here. Which explains why has made 
the Lit vehicle for what characterizes 
samizdat: only honest business 
for 


Paul Bass 


Paul Bass reporter for the New Haven 
Advocate. 


did, effect, the banned material 
Canada. 

Last February the Bangor Daily News 
distributed only fifty-six copies the issue 
carrying Banville’s story all Canada; se- 
venteen were sale Edmundston. Some 
these papers appeared stand near the 
lunchroom popular with 
neys what Hanson calls the that 
led charges the case. 

Richard Warren, editor the News, 
says that Canadian journalists seem have 
little sympathy for Banville’s case, perhaps 
because they fear that U.S. reporters are 
exempt from the banning orders, Canadian 
judges will simply close pretrial hearings 
everyone. matters stand, Canadian news 
media can use material from such hearings 
charges are subsequently dropped trial 
concluded. The orders are intended protect 
potential jurors from hearing prejudicial in- 
formation. 

Warner, The Buffalo News, says was 
surprised when interviewed Canadian 
journalists for story the issue. seems 
ridiculous first blush, but the Canadian 
editors and reporters talked to, they’ve been 
living with that system forever, and they’re 
shocked 


Denise Goodman 


Denise Goodman free-lance writer 
Searsport, Maine, and stringer for The 
Boston Globe. 


continued 
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The Most Powerful Anti-Nuclear Weapon 
the World You! 


READ 


NUCLEAR 


THE NEWSMAGAZINE THE 


ANTI-NUCLEAR WEAPONS MOVEMENT 


Here last the first reliable 
source solid information 
what’s happening the anti-nu- 
clear weapons movement—na- 
tionwide and worldwide. 

Every 32-page issue will: 

Contain news, plans and ac- 
complishments the more than 
3,000 groups this country and 
many more abroad. 


Bring you calendar up- 
coming events, legislation and 
other information you can act 
upon-in your own community, 
Washington, the centers 
world power. 


Provide you with the think- 
ing, both philosophical and stra- 
tegic, broad range people, 
many whom are dedicating 
their lives the movement. 


TIMES 


w 


y 


and that the organization 
which you into the per- 
spective the anti-nuclear 
weapons movement whole. 


Miss Single Issue Nuclear Times. 
Fill Out and Mail the Coupon Below Today! 


Help you put your own work, 


Please send FREE 
issue Nuclear Times, 
The Newsmagazine the 
Anti-Nuclear Weapons 
Movement. 


WANT 
SCRIBE NOW. Enclosed 
$15 for year subscrip- 
tion (10 months). 


PH eS eee 


Name 
Address 
City 


State Zip 

Send to: Nuclear Times 
298 5th Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 
10001 
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Now You Can Know Everything 
Cable Television But 
Are Not Afraid Find 


CableAge, the lively biweekly publication, gives you the 
total picture cable TV. 


Tightly written knowledgeable professionals and skillfully edited, 
CableAge clear, concise and comprehensive. 


CableAge reports the issues and concerns-—public and private— 
the industry. 


CableAge tells you what programs are being sold cable—who the buyers 
are—what being bought. 


CableAge gives you perspective the financial activity the business. 


CableAge tells you what’s new technology understandable language— 
about satellites, addressability and interactive cable. 


CableAge lets you know which advertisers and agencies are buying time 
cable and what kind response they are getting. 


you are not subscriber, look what you’ve been 
Making Public Access Work Six Planned Satellites:Enough for 
Pay With Advertising? Programmers 


Municipal Ownership Battle Raises Key Cable Programmers Eye Aftermarket 


Cost Hedge 

Systems Personnel: Raiding Training Pay Sexploitation Fare Keeps 
Financial Program Services Late-Nighties Awake 

Franchise Fees, Taxation: Cities’ Battling Against Theft Service 


Appetites Growing AND MORE ... 


your future cable, CableAge must reading. 


CableAge published Television/Radio Age with years experience reporting and 
analyzing the radio and television scene. 


Subscribe today filling out the coupon below $25.00 per annum. 


Payment company purchase order must accompany order. State Zip 
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Coloring the news 


When Gannett rolled out its national news- 
paper USA Today last September, indi- 
cated that the new product would not cut into 
the circulation local papers; USA Today 
would simply add-on buy. 

But Atlanta, USA second 
urban market, the noncompetitive claim was 
promptly brushed aside. didn’t believe 
for says David Easterly, presi- 
dent the morning Constitution and 
the evening Journal. Easterly’s 
opinion, there was only one way USA Today 
would succeed the capital Georgia: 
snaking readers away from his papers. 

keep this from happening, the Atlanta 
papers made number changes which 
their management characterizes 
more than old-fashioned competitive jour- 
nalism. Some more skeptical observers saw 
the reaction touch panic. 

The Journal-Constitution had cause 
concerned. The combined circulation the 
papers has been dipping during the last de- 
cade, from high close half million 
less than 400,000. Almost quarter the 
total represents street sales, and many 
those are second purchases people who 
already receive paper home. The papers’ 
marketing department worried that USA 
Today could reduce those sales much 
15,000. 

One way prevent that drain was bor- 
row some USA Today’s better ideas. 
July, nearly two months before the Gannett 
paper hit Atlanta’s streets, the 
Constitution lifted the concept full-color 
weather map from USA Today prototype. 
flat stole that idea from Eas- 
terly admits. least honest 
The prototypes also added some- 
thing the language the hometown paper. 
was told one thing needed was 
one editor recalls. heard read,’ 
read,’ which phrase never 
used Then saw USA Today 
prototype; the top its front-page brief- 
ings box were the words 

When USA Today was unveiled the 
September 15, the Atlanta papers flew 
scout north pick copies and check how 
the competition worked the street. Back 
home, Edward Sears, managing editor the 
the for USA Today’s arrival 
Atlanta the following Monday. That Sun- 
day night larger than usual contingent 
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editors fretted over the Monday morning 
edition the Constitution. Former television 
critic Richard Zoglin was called 
hurry-up piece the night’s Emmy awards, 
since was feared that USA Today would 
play such story. Nobody wanted let 
the new boy jump any advantage the 
first head-to-head clash. 

the morning, when Atlantans discov- 
ered women shorts downtown streets 
hawking USA Today, they also found what 
looked like another new paper. The Con- 
stitution, which Friday had been its famil- 
iar gray self, had put bright streaks 
makeup. Crayon shapes yellow, orange, 
green, and blue floated over enlarged 
masthead. purple-screened box teased 
feature Princess Grace inside. Other 
splashes color were thrown down the left 
side the page. The Journal was equally 
flamboyant, with large color caricatures 
three local columnists blossoming the top 
the front page over the admonition 

The spur was USA Today’s vaunted color 
reproduction. The chromatic rivalry led one 
radio commentator refer caustically the 
loops More disturbing was the 
charge some staff members that Gannett’s 
incursion had helped tilt the Atlanta papers 
away from longer, serious stories towards 


workman installs one 
USA Today ’s tele vision-styled 
coin-boxes Atlanta. 


a 4 


trivia and celebrity fare, charge denied 
management. changed, 
Sears says. the content the 
paper not markedly different today from 
what was year 

Perhaps not, but some editors were obvi- 
ously entranced USA Today. that first 


‘The Constitution, 
which Friday had 
been its familiar 
gray self, 
had put bright 
streaks makeup. 
The Journal was 
equally flamboyant.’ 


week was constant presence copy 
desks and the center numerous editorial 
huddles. When USA Today splashed story 
The Who, the Journal-Constitution 
promptly bought series the rock group, 
even though had concert scheduled 
Atlanta. 

The battle was not limited the news- 
room. When convenience-store chain 
junked the Journal-Constitution racks 
some its outlets upon the arrival new 
USA Today racks, Easterly halted delivery 
the stores’ papers. You don’t put Coca- 
explains. Coke guy going get up- 
For close week the stores had 
muddle through without local papers until 
the Journal-Constitution racks 
stored. 

The only comment Gannett executives 
would permit themselves the Atlanta bat- 
tle concerned the racks. the first 
time had local paper respond this 
USA foday president Phil 
Gialanella says. 

this time execu- 
tives losing any sleep over the mat- 
ter. The circulation dropped and 
who, they said, could argue with success? 


Mitchell Shields 


Mitchell Shields free-lance writer liv- 
ing 
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Award the 


Mollie Parnis Livingston Foundation 


New York City 


The Foundation once again takes pleasure 
sponsoring competition recognize and further 
develop the abilities young journalists. 


screen applications regionally, board 
professionals has been selected who are young 
enough understand the special challenges 
the under-35 competition, yet too old 


All decisions will made the basis 
single news report. the case series, one 
segment will considered for the prize, but 
six others may submitted for context. Organiza- 
tions individuals may apply. The deadline for 
1982 coverage entries February 1983. De- 
tailed rules and application forms may obtained 
from Charles Eisendrath, Executive Director, 
The Livingston Awards, The University Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48109. Telephone: 
(313) 764-0420. 


Will given for the best 
1982 coverage local, 
national and international 
news journalists aged 
younger any U.S.-owned 
medium. Final selection the 
first awards will made by: 


Mollie Parnis Livingston 
Chairman 

Parnis Livingston 
Foundation 


David Brinkley 
Correspondent 
ABC News 


Richard Clurman 


Former Chief Correspondents 
Time-Life Publications 


Charlotte Curtis 
Associate Editor 
The New York Times 


William Friedman 
Former Publisher 
The Illinois Times 


David Halberstam 
Author 


Mike Wallace 


Correspondent 
CBS News 


Barbara Walters 


Correspondent 
ABC News 
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Covering Penn Square 


PHILLIP ZWEIG 


April 26, the American Banker ran 
front-page story headed OKLAHOMA’S 
PENN SQUARE BANK, MAVERICK OIL 
PATCH LENDER: SOME SAY IT’S BET TOO 
HEAVILY ENERGY. The story cited 
criticism from variety sources the 
bank’s poor loan documentation, in- 
adequate staff, excessive concentration 
oil and gas loans, and willingness 
finance drilling unproven properties 
inexperienced operators. This was 
the first published account the 
questionable practices that were, ten 
weeks later, force the big Oklahoma 
City bank into insolvency. the article 
that follows, the reporter who wrote the 
American Banker story and most its 
subsequent reports the dif- 
ficulties tells how was able break 
the story, and describes the formidable 
obstacles faced reporters 
banking beat. 


riting about troubled banks 

like performing 

balancing act: lean too far 
one direction, and the reporter can cause 
the bank, precipitating failure 
that might not have occurred otherwise 
and opening himself lawsuits. Lean 
too far the other direction, however, 
and runs the risk misleading de- 
positors, investors, and other 
ers’’ whose only reliable source in- 
formation about the bank may jour- 
nalistic account. 

Banks are unique among business or- 
ganizations that their existence de- 
pends totally public trust and con- 
fidence. Consequently, there consid- 
erably less media speculation about the 
health specific banks than about air- 
lines, steel companies, other indus- 


Phillip Zweig staff writer with the 
American Banker. 


trial service firms. Indeed, the laws 
some states make illegal for anyone 
speculate publicly the condition 
banking institution, although there 
debate about the constitutionality 
such statutes. 

So, reporting Penn Square, 
was constantly aware the dual dan- 
gers being overly restrained overly 
critical. course, was impossible for 
know for sure last spring just how 
bad things were. The subject was sen- 
sitive that few the more than seventy- 
five bankers, directors, regulators, audi- 
tors, analysts, and other sources inter- 
viewed (in addition the bank’s senior 
officers) were willing speak the 
record. Indeed, was difficult get 
some them talk even 
ground. Thus felt had more 
skeptical evaluating the evidence they 
gave Penn Square’s lending and 
management transgressions than would 
have been they had been willing 
speak the record. 

For example, rumors were rampant 
about the bank’s poor loan documenta- 


The Review welcomes comments 
and reflections the working life 

this space from time time. 


tion, including missing and 
signatures loan agreements. So, be- 
fore citing these problems, made sure 
that spoke least three bankers who 
had actually seen Penn Square paper 
firsthand. Having this evidence when 
met with the bank’s senior management 
also made for stronger interview. They 
could not simply dismiss 
And was more comfortable knowing 
wasn’t merely fishing expedition. 
Obtaining information about Penn 
Square was especially difficult because 
was closely held bank with only 120 
stockholders, and its public-reporting 
requirements were fewer than those 
larger, publicly held institution. 

interviewing sources tried 
avoid making statements about the 
bank, though this was not always pos- 
sible. Some sources were reluctant 
talk until they had idea what 
already knew. They were willing cor- 
roborate what might have heard but 
were often unwilling supply any new 
information. 
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Bank regulators were, course, un- 
able respond all questions about 
Penn Square. Indeed, some apparently 
pretended they had never even heard 
it. Yet felt compelled make occa- 
sional calls officials the Comp- 
troller the Currency and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, for 
other reason than able say 
later that given them opportunity 
respond. 

Oklahoma City also abounded 
stories about the ribald antics Bill 
Patterson, senior executive vice- 
president charge energy lending. 
One story concerned incident 
local country-western night ciub where 
reportedly drank liquor out his 
shoes. Preposterous was, the source 
who had witnessed had been reliable 
the past, and had reason not 
believe him now. But did not report 
until had found two other eyewitnes- 
ses. Even then, there was one senior 
editor 146-year-old paper who ob- 
jected reporting this, saying was 
our The editor wanted 
say instead that Patterson was ex- 
hibiting unbankerlike But 
argued that this behavior, because ap- 
parently influenced another bank’s de- 
cision not business with Penn 
Square, was relevant the story. won. 


coverage the Penn Square 

saga began innocently en- 

ough. Late 1981, had read 
newspaper accounts the boom 
deep-gas production the Anadarko 
Basin western Oklahoma. Men who 
had moved from depressed northern 
cities search work ‘‘rough- 
the gas rigs were living with 
their families tents and trailers 
small western Oklahoma towns. 

was assigned cover conference 
for community bankers Dallas late 
February, and figured that would 
good opportunity piece how 
the boom had affected small banks. 
scheduled four-day, whirlwind tour 
western Oklahoma beginning the day 
the conference ended. 

Before left New York reviewed 
statistics Oklahoma banks published 
Alex Sheshunoff and Company, 
consulting firm based Austin, Texas. 


THE JOB 


The firm compiles operating data 
banks state, calculating ratios 
asset growth, liquidity, capital ade- 
quacy, and on. 

scanned these tables, one bank 
Penn Square leaped out be- 
cause its enormous asset-growth rate 
over the previous five years. Operating 
expenses, the other hand, were small 
comparison, suggesting that the bank 


got call from source 
Oklahoma City 
had come refer 
told me, time for you 
pack your bags. 
Things are really bad 


was booking and monitoring lot 
loans with very few people. 

But didn’t honestly think much more 
about the bank until arrived Dallas. 
conversations there with community 
bankers from the Southwest, Penn 
Square kept coming up. one 
suggested directly that the bank was 
doing anything wrong, just that was 
very aggressive making oil and gas 
loans and then selling portions them 
Continental Illinois and other large 
money-center banks. 

Nevertheless, several occasions, 
body language gave clue that tra- 
ditional banks had misgivings about 
what was going there. There was 
some rolling the eyeballs, furrowing 
the brows, and loss words the 
very mention the bank. Bankers are 
not comfortable talking about other 
banks, particularly those that might 
trouble. 

drove around Oklahoma, could 
sense the oil-boom euphoria. Yet there 
were signs that the glow was fading. 
Veteran bankers noted that many the 
small oil-field service firms were having 
harder and harder time collecting their 
money from drilling contractors. These 
bankers had seen boom and bust the 
oil patch, and they were convinced that 
this boom wasn’t going last either. 


After tour western Oklahoma, 
decided scrap the small-bank story 
and focus Penn Square. 

early telephone conversation 
had with Penn Square chairman Bill 
Jennings, flamboyant, old-school 
entrepreneur, committed the unpar- 
donable sin business-press relations. 
became belligerent when, one 
point, asked him about his 1981 loan 
losses. This public information easily 
obtainable from the FDIC, but was not 
contained the bank’s annual report. 
Jennings snapped back, them 
which did. 

His attitude convinced that the 
bank really did have something hide, 
and soon learned what was: 1981 
loan losses had risen more than tenfold 
over the year before. turned out that 
these losses were taken loans made 
for the purchase racehorses rather 
than for the production oil and gas. 
But problems the energy portfolio 
would surface shortly. 

Nor did Jennings appreciate call- 
ing directors, auditors, regulators, and 
others with intimate knowledge the 
bank’s activities. April three 
weeks before first story appeared, 
the bank chairman called special board 
meeting decide how deal with me. 
The minutes show that referred 
facts inaccurate and some 
cases and advised directors 
tell that business 
confidential and not discussed 
outside the 

far outward appearances were 
concerned, was business usual 
Penn Square after the story ran. But two 
months later heard about several new 
developments that together suggested 
that the bank was entering crisis phase. 
Thursday, July reported that 
the bank had stripped Mr. Patterson 
his lending authority and was searching 
for additional capital. That same day, 
got call from source Oklahoma 
City whom had come refer 
able help doing the April story. 
time for you pack your 
said. are really bad 
Other sources then told why: FDIC 
examiners were their way the be- 
leaguered bank. This suggested that the 
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agency would probably oversee 
uidation Penn Square takeover 
the bank stronger institution over 
the three-day Fourth July weekend. 
The FDIC prefers long weekends deal 
with troubled banks. 

That afternoon, senior government 
official phoned editor warn that 
ran the story, would sound- 
ing the death knell for the bank.’’ 
Agonizing this was, knew that our 
responsibility was not Penn Square 
but the other banks, individuals, and 
institutions that had relationships with 
it. Had been wrong, course, 
would certainly have faced lawsuits and 
loss credibility with our 125,000 
readers, most them senior officials 
some 8,500 U.S. commercial banks. In- 
deed, later that evening, Penn Square’s 
outside counsel called say that 
you’re wrong, you’ve got big prob- 
The next morning, editor and 
met with Derick Steinmann, publisher 
the American Banker, inform him 
the sensitivity this story. as- 
sured that there was any problem, 
the paper would stand behind me. 


THE JOB 


decided advise our law firm the 
story unfolded any development that 
could possibly involve litigation. 

The news the FDIC’s involvement 
was carried July the and 
The Washington Post, and that evening 
local reporters were the scene Penn 
Square. Jennings went the radio 
reassure the public that the bank was 
sound and would open for business 
usual Saturday and Tuesday. (The 
American Banker story later 
blamed, credited, depending one’s 
perspective, for causing the deposit run 
that Saturday and prompting the regu- 
lators close the bank Monday.) 


Oklahoma City and spent the 

holiday weekend talking with 
sources and observing activity the 
bank, which located shopping 
center the fashionable northwest sec- 
tion the city. There were numerous 
telltale signs that examiners were the 
scene. For one thing, more than sixty 
cars, many them with Texas license 
plates, were parked outside the bank 


throughout the weekend. The regional 
offices the Comptroller the Cur- 
rency and the FDIC are located Dal- 
las. 

Early the morning July de- 
positors began lining outside the 
bank claim their funds. was scene 
reminiscent the Depression. 

That week, Oklahoma City became 
panic city, with rumors flying furiously 
about corporate bankruptcies and other 
bank failures that might occur the 
wake the Penn Square collapse. Much 
time and energy that week was 
spent separating the unfounded rumors 
from fact. 

Following the failure, was asked 
government officials 
with them their own Penn Square in- 
vestigations. tried keep distance 
asking questions rather than supply- 
ing answers. questions may have 
guided them their own search for the 
ruth; their answers turn sometimes 
suggested new areas for explora- 
tion. The relationship was delicate 
one, and once again found myself 
the high wire. 
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Myth: 
19th-century grants are 20th-century 
subsidies 


God continue unity our Country this 


paid back those 
more than ten 
tim their value 


May 10, 1869, Promontory, Utah, the 
Golden Spike was ceremoniously driven 
open the first modern transportation link 
between East and West. This completed the 
transcontinental railroad and changed the 
history the United States. Millions eager 
Americans and immigrants poured into the 
West—to farm, homestead, mine and make 
things. The two shining steel rails linked this 
wilderness with the marketplaces America. 

Farsighted government investments called 
‘Land made possible. But the myth 
persists they were gifts. fact, they were 
sound, hard-driven investments 
the future nation. And, for nearly 100 
years, the U.S. Government and taxpayers 
earned high rate return those 
ments the form greatly reduced rail rates. 
Railroads were required transport govern- 
ment and freight percent 
established rates, and mail percent. This 
included the massive numbers troops and 
unprecedented freight volume carried 
World War 

the time the reduced rate provisions 
the land grant acts finally were repealed 
1946, the debt had been repaid 
nearly times the original value the land, 
according government estimates. 
more, less than percent today’s rail mile- 

from those ago land grants. 

The U.S. Government got everything 
The policy opened the West, increased the 
value lands, and earned 
the taxpayers return their investment 
some 1000 percent. 

For more facts, write: Paid Dept. 
110, Association American 


Surprise: 
Railroad land grants were one_ 
the best investments the U.S. 
Government ever made. 
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The libel burden 


Between 1964 and 1971, the Supreme Court handed down 
series decisions that led journalists believe that libel 
law had been all but repealed. Reports its death, turns 
out, were exaggerated. The cases described this 
issue the Review, and many more, show that libel again 
serious and widespread concern. 

How serious? Perhaps not alarming news coverage 
few bizarre suits, such the eight-figure award 
former Miss Wyoming, would suggest. fact, study 
Marc Franklin Stanford University nearly three 
hundred recent cases showed that the long run after 
dismissals, trials, and appeals press defendants won 
majority the suits. But the short run the picture dif- 
ferent. study that Franklin helped prepare for the Libel 
Defense Resource Center revealed that, libel case went 
trial, chances were better than four five that the press 
would lose that level. addition, juries were more likely 
than not load high punitive damages. Although the 
Supreme Court itself has warned that punitive damages can 
lead self-censorship, has left the door open such 
awards. 

Libel not only financial problem; also constitu- 
tional dilemma. Journalists have long had live with the 
apparent contradiction between the right free press 
print what pleases public affairs and the right in- 
dividual protect his reputation, right that former Su- 
preme Court Justice Potter Stewart once said reflected 
basic concept the essential dignity and worth every 
human 

Over the years, substantial progress has been made re- 
solving this dilemma. The first major step was the aban- 
donment during the nineteenth century the idea that any 
libel bearing public matters was offense against the 
state, hence criminal act. Yet even after 
disappearance criminal libel, civil libel actions remained 
damper political discussion. 1964, the Supreme 
Court attempted ease this restraint measuring political 
libel actions against the First Amendment. the landmark 
case New York Times Sullivan, the Court assembled 
formula that seemed destined endure: the free press 
gave almost total immunity from libel actions public 
officials. For individuals, not only left standing the old 
rules concerning private persons, but offered those the 
public eye actual-malice option that is, the opportu- 
nity prove that defamation had been knowing lie 
had recklessly disregarded truth. Proof actual malice 
would override the First Amendment immunity. 

expanded series decisions the years follow- 
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ing, this protection seemed formidable rule out libel 
involving any public figure issue, but recent years its 
force has diminished. The Court itself has been partly re- 
sponsible, for has tinkered endlessly with the definitions 
public figures. Moreover, lawyers have gained experi- 
ence dealing with the new rules, they have not found ac- 
tual malice difficult establish they had first believed. 
Finally, juries have continued behave libel cases much 
they had over the previous three hundred years; that is, 
they have disregarded legal and constitutional niceties and 
decided they pleased. the Washington Post-Mobil Oil 
case described this issue, for example, appears that the 
jury based its award the plaintiff issue was not 
even supposed decide that is, the truth the Post’s 
story opposed whether the story was published with 
actual malice. 


iven such circumstances, surprise that the 
contemporary libel landscape troubling one. 
Recent cases have turned into judicial 
monstrosities, involving not only hundreds thousands 
pages documents and transcripts, but soaring legal fees 
and weeks and months out the lives and careers partic- 
ipants. Furthermore, caught libel suit entails 
public scrutiny working methods, raw materials, internal 
memorandums, and even states mind. When the penalties 
are high, who will want take the risk? 

Plaintiffs, especially their intent punitive, may see 
nothing wrong with such ordeal, but there are two other 
interests involved those the press and the public. The 
disadvantages for the press are clear enough; the public’s 
stake may less obvious, yet has interest clar- 
ification the issues raised many libel disputes. The suit 
recently filed General William Westmoreland against 
CBS over documentary about intelligence estimates the 
Vietnam War raises obvious public issues. Even the Mobil 
Oil case, which centers individual reputations, nonethe- 
less raises questions about the standards which major 
corporation should adhere conducting its affairs. Far from 
resolving such issues, libel trials may simply muddy com- 
plex differences interpretation and political views. 

Understandably, search for alternatives progress. 
One notable instance the reassessment the American 
Civil Liberties Union its libel policy, described Gil- 
bert Cranberg page 42. The ACLU now favors closing 
the actual-malice gate and providing absolute First Amend- 
ment protection for discussion public issues, public 
officials, public figures. 

The virtue the ACLU proposal that might help 
drive public-interest controversies out the courts and into 
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other arenas. effect, would force plaintiffs spend for, 
say, published replies what they now spend for legal fees. 
The proposal’s drawback, course, that does not rec- 
ognize any valid defense individual reputation, long 
the subject matter public. This tantamount saying 
that nothing published about the public conduct public 
figure could become the basis for libel action. 

recent presentation the Columbia Law School, An- 
thony Lewis The New York Times offered proposals that 
could help safeguard both press and individual interests. 
Lewis suggests that judges might able distinguish 
ticularized charges personal with the latter 
still subject some form libel action. Lewis also pro- 
poses abolition punitive damages libel actions, and, 
further, sees the possibility suits that would result not 
the awarding damages, but only judicial finding and 
published correction. 

favors such proposals ease the libel burden, the 
press should voluntarily assume the added obligations such 
changes imply. For one thing, news organizations can 
farther than they have the past toward providing alterna- 
tives potential plaintiffs full access for reply, liberal 
correction policies case error. 

Moreover, the press might well review the prosecutorial 
mode investigation that has led many the most 
troublesome libel suits. Much investigative reporting, in- 
cluding instances recounted this issue, has hinged es- 
tablishing individual effect, substituting 
newspaper for courtroom judgments. Exposure proper 
business the press, but investigative journalism should 
never confused with the less admirable business turn- 
ing the press into instrument for destroying reputations. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the San Francisco Examiner and political reporter 
Barnes, for October analysis campaign con- 
tributions the California Senate race that bore remarkable 
resemblances language, content, and graphics piece 
Narda Zacchino and Bill Boyarski that had appeared two 
days earlier the Los Angeles Times and had been based 
400-person-hour study private legislative information 
service retained the Times. 

Dart: Dow Jones Company’s Street Journal, 
for pushing the panic button and stressing page-one re- 
port (October 26) that the previous day’s plunge 36.33 
points the Dow Jones Industrial Average was largest 
one-day loss since the record 38.33-point drop Oct. 28, 
Similarly misplaced perspective was evident 
headlines such other papers The Philadelphia Inquirer 
STEEPEST SINCE CRASH); The Atlanta Constitution 
2ND and The Washington Post (DOW IN- 
DUSTRIALS SUFFER SECOND-WORST LOSS HISTORY). 
For contrast, see The New York Times’s front-page story 


(also October 26) Vartanig Vartan, whose less sensa- 
tional and more accurate lead noted, decline 
was the second biggest drop points history, but 
terms percentage was far less than the previous 
(Only 3.52 percent, fact, compared with 12.8 1929.) 

Dart: the San Diego Tribune, for unconventional use 
editorial space. When Janice Fillip, the editor Ar- 
chitecture California magazine, complained the Tribune 
about copyright infringement she had noticed curious 
similarities between article the Tribune, published 
under the by-line the paper’s building editor, and one she 
had written for her own magazine eight months before 
the Tribune’s management came with blueprint for 
peace: Fillip was commissioned write story for the 
Tribune about San Diego architects and about how Ar- 
chitecture California covers their work. The payoff article, 
which appeared the August Tribune, was decorated 
with eight specific references Architecture California and 
buttressed with information how subscribe. 

Laurel: Fortune, for Executive Bailout 
Deals,’’ December cover story Ann Morrison 
examining the rising controversy about 
those astronomical severance contracts that 
benefit key executives the event their company changes 
hands but whose benefit shareholders somewhat less 
certain. the Fortune list the most plushy parachutes 
the million contract that protects Richard Munro, chief 
executive officer Time Inc., Fortune’s daddy. 

Dart: the Journal, for downright un- 
neighborliness. Although the arrival the brand-new New 
Mexico Sun was noted all the other local news media, 
well The New York Times, the Journal peevishly 
blocked the Sun from its news columns and refused ac- 
cept its new competitor’s ad. 

Dart: The Knoxville Journal, for left-handed correc- 
tion October that had mistakenly taken 
prominent local Democrat task for contributing the 
reelection campaign the Republican governor. 
apology published two days later, the Journal sourly ob- 
served, error reading from lists campaign con- 
tributors was too believable the light [the Demo- 
past flamboyance and unpredictability have been 
challenged immediately for the mistake that 

Dart: the Bridgeport, Connecticut, Post, for Oc- 
tober story unsolved drug-related murder city 
housing project that irresponsibly included the name 
key witness. According article John Motavalli 
the The Fairfield County Advocate, the eighteen-year-old 
woman and her family had been harassed and frightened 
many nine telephone calls one day after the 
Post’s story appeared. 

Dart: twenty-one television stations around the coun- 
try, for freezing out paid political message the Citizens 
for Common Sense National Defense that was aimed 
defeating candidates who had voted against 
freeze. Most the stations had initially accepted purchase 
order for the commercial, then suddenly found some reason 
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other change their minds. Among the excuses given for 
rejecting the documented ninety-nine-word spot: not 
the interest the populace (KCWY-TV, 
Casper); do] not believe that how incumbent voted 
the nuclear freeze] constitutes controversial issue 
public (WJIM-TV, Lansing); ‘‘The two 
senatorial candidates [Hatch and Wilson Utah] have got- 
ten together and decided that there are certain issues they 
don’t want deal don’t want air [the 
commercial] because [would be] going against the 
wishes the two candidates’’ sales representative for 
KTVX-TV, Salt Lake City); the best interest 
the station run (WEEK-TV, Peoria). 

Dart: The Houston Post, for grotesquely inapprop- 
riate play words the headline front-page story (Oc- 
tober 10) about fatal collision involving school bus filled 
with cheerleaders returning from high school football 
game: PEP SQUAD HAD ONE SCREAM LEFT. 

WMAQ-TV, Chicago, and reporter Peter 
Karl, for four-part series (beginning Oc- 
tober based secret files the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment. The investigation detailed number shocking in- 
stances which confessions were illegally obtained, evi- 
dence was deliberately ignored, and information was inten- 
tionally suppressed that did not fit with detectives’ 
theories but could have helped establish the innocence 
least five persons charged with murder. 

Dart: Editor for the flabbergasting head- 
line the cover its September issue: REPORTERS LOB- 
BYING AGAINST FOIA. The more accurate version appeared 
over the story inside: SDX LOBBYING AGAINST REAGAN’S 
FOIA ORDER. 

Dart: The Washington Post, for its rush print (Oc- 
tober 13) unchecked report unsubstantiated study 
unreliable source charging that Israel had 
agreements with the United States using clus- 
ter bombs extensively against civilians Lebanon. the 
following day, the Post was forced tell its readers that 
Franklin Lamb, the ‘‘American international law 
had, fact, long and checkered history misrepresen- 
tation that had been revealed previously The New Re- 
public documented September exposé. Lamb’s rec- 
ord, the Post’s corrective article said, included charges (fol- 
lowed least one instance arrest and conviction) 
plagiarism, telephone fraud, sex solicitation, and failing 
unpaid volunteer from Ted Kennedy’s 1980 campaign after 
had identified himself member Kennedy’s staff 
and issued statement calling for the establishment 
independent Palestinian state. 

Dart: the Greenwich (Connecticut) Time, for accept- 
ing paid political from Democratic candidate for state 
senator, cashing his check, and sitting the for four 
days during which time the paper endorsed his Republi- 
can opponent before informing the candidate that had 
decided refund his money and cancel the ad. The paper’s 


reason: the ad, which quoted damning sexist comment 
made the rival candidate 1980 (and which the paper 
had reported the time), was 

Mini-dart: The New York Times News Service, for 
October wire story that began with unorthodox re- 
quest: Editors: would appreciate space for the 
353-word release reporting the wedding the daughter 
the publisher The New York Times. 


Other voices 


Lehrer double standards 


think our major problem, our real problem that some- 
how have gotten into our heads that are truly the 
special people this world, because happened into 
journalism. case, was because was too small 
play sports, and got interested sports writing, and here 
suddenly interviewing people about great issues our 
time. But the fact that went into journalism somehow 
gave special privilege and became privileged 
people, above all laws, above all rules that the rest soci- 
ety has play by, and they have damn well play them 
because they don’t, the press will cut their heads off 
and print put the air. 

t’s double standard for one, can longer defend 

double standard that says the courts are right when 
they order president the United States surrender tapes 
his most intimate conversations the Oval Office but 
wrong when they order reporter turn over notes that 
could bear whether person goes prison the 
electric chair; double standard that says it’s wrong for 
member Congress own piece oil well and also 
vote energy legislation but right for newspaper pub- 
lisher newspaper columnist own stock oil com- 
pany and editorially support the deregulation crude oil 
prices; double standard that allows national re- 
porter accuse politician not addressing the real 
issues report about how that politician stumbled over 
word speech; double standard that permits 
newscaster read his lib happy-talk lines the weath- 
erman off teleprompter the same newscast with story 
lamenting the fact that some politician read one-liner off 
index card; double standard that says it’s all right for 
newspaper lead the paper with leak stories about Abscam 
while the editorial page the same edition condemns 
the leakers not the newspaper but the leakers for un- 
fairly impugning the reputation Congress; double stan- 
dard that, frankly, finally, and generally, says everybody 
fair game society’s criticisms and restraints except 
us, the perfect ones the press. 
From Remarks Jim The Press: Free 
Responsible?, book based press symposium the Univer- 
sity Texas Austin. 
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THE LIBEL FRONT 


Libel cases are the rise. So, too, are the sums juries are 
awarding plaintiffs. And, Jonathan Friendly recently 
observed The New York Times, press lawyers and plain- 
tiffs’ lawyers alike expect the volume libel litigation 
grow, medical malpractice suits increased after 
juries began awarding large verdicts against doctors and 

Feeling beleaguered, news organizations are increas- 
ingly anxious avoid publishing statements that could re- 
sult litigation. Yet even journalists strive make sure 
that important stories are impregnable, their defenses are 


being probed, tested, and, some cases, undermined. 

the following pages, the Review presents case his- 
tories two such tests one involving The Washington 
Post; the other, which has yet reach the trial stage, in- 
volving The Wall Street Journal. The section also includes 
account demonstrating that even publisher who suc- 
ceeds having libel suit dismissed may wind wonder- 
ing whatever happened the spoils victory. ends with 
proposal for radical solution the libel problem put 


forward group that has steadfastly championed the 


First Amendment. The Editors 


WHAT WENT WRONG 
THE WASHINGTON POST? 


story how ambiguous events ques- 
tionable importance were deemed 
clear and highly significant, were reported 
such the front page, and resulted 
financially staggering libel judgment 

against one the nation’s most reputable newspapers. 

Three years ago The Washington Post launched inves- 
tigation into Mobil Oil Corporation and published two arti- 
cles (November and December 1979) charging that the 
firm’s president, William Tavoulareas, his son, 

Peter, lucrative shipping firm serving Mobil, and might 

have broken the law. Accusatory tone 

acknowledged’’), these articles were very much the style 


a 


the Post’s frequent, generally admirable official 
misdeeds. fact, Bob Woodward, the editor who oversaw 
the reporting the two articles, has said that they reflected 
desire the newspaper subject big business the sort 
press scrutiny normally reserved for big government. 


Hanson contributing editor the Review. 
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HANSON 


All very well, but this case there were three slight prob- 
lems: (1) turned out that the evidence that Peter had been 
set his father was far from conclusive; (2) the sugges- 
tions illegality turned out tenuous unfounded; and 
(3) the articles did not make clear how the public Mobil’s 
270,000 shareholders had been hurt, all. short, the 
Post had taken possible case private nepotism and writ- 
ten were another Teapot Dome scandal. 

angry William and Peter Tavoulareas, charging that 
the articles were malicious lies, sued for libel, and the case 
finally came trial last July. 

Needless say, the Post and its lawyer the renowned 
trial attorney Irving Younger put vigorous defense. 
Younger reportedly remained optimistic throughout the 
trial, and with apparent good reason. all, the legal 
issue stake was not really the Post’s news judgment. 
was whether the newspaper had published without malice, 
and had taken due care assure itself that the articles were 
true. had, the plaintiffs could not collect libel damages. 

The evidence and witnesses that Younger marshalled 
establish the Post’s caution and its good intentions were 
impressive. Executive editor Benjamin Bradlee took the 


| 


stand and said forcefully: have been the business for 


thirty years [and can’t remember case where more 
care was Other Post witnesses told the six- 
person jury how, for weeks prior publication, the story 
had been vigorously researched under Woodward’s watch- 
ful eye Patrick Tyler, aggressive young reporter 
whom Woodward described perhaps ‘‘the 
have ever seen.”’ 

Even allowing for Tyler’s prowess, witnesses said, ex- 
treme caution was exercised because his story was highly 
sensitive. The Post’s in-house lawyer went over it, and 
assistant managing editor, William Greider, spent hours 
reviewing article drafts line line, checking sources and 
raising questions until was satisfied. Editors lower down 
the hierarchy also reviewed the story before publication, 
did managing editor Howard Simons and Bradlee him- 
self. the end the process, said Greider, were 
confident that there [were no] grounds for 

Even after Judge Oliver Gasch ruled that there were 
grounds for trial, the Post had what seemed strong 
reasons for confidence. Washington heavily black, 
Democratic city, five the six jurors were black, and the 
case pitted newspaper Nixon-toppling Watergate fame 
against Big Oil, which has never been popular with the 
Democratic rank and file. Bradlee and Woodward proved 
good witnesses and were persuasive, least su- 
perficial sense, arguing that the articles issue were 
exemplary. Woodward, moreover, got several fleeting 
references his reporting exploits during Watergate. 

light these advantages, Younger was reportedly 
stunned when the jury handed the Post humiliating 
million defeat. How was possible? 


The case the tardy juror 


According lawyer-journalist Steven Brill, writing the 
November 1982 American Lawyer, was possible largely 
because July one the jurors, who later said was 
strongly pro-Post, arrived the courtroom fifteen minutes 
late. Judge Gasch impatiently replaced him with alternate 
juror who, according Brill, convinced the others accept 
entirely false legal premise: that, because the Post had 
failed conclusively prove the truth its main allegation, 
the newspaper had committed libel. 

Brill also faulted Younger for failing pound into the 
jury’s collective consciousness that order for William 
Tavoulareas prevail, must prove that the Post had not 
only been inaccurate but malicious reckless. 

analysis convincing from the legal standpoint, 
and the case may overturned appeal. Still, given the 
recent run huge libel awards handed out juries, 
hard escape the pragmatic conclusion that libel can turn 
out whatever jury says is, swayed whatever evi- 
dence journalistic misconduct finds compelling. 
Moreover, possible that jury with better understand- 
ing the rules libel might still have ruled against the 
Post this case. Such jury might have believed the plain- 
tiffs’ claim that the articles contained glaring inaccuracies, 
and might have concluded that, basing its main allega- 
tion primarily information from single, anonymous 


source source, what’s more, whose charges had been 
contradicted other sources the Post had acted with 
reckless disregard for the truth. 

Bradlee said court that the articles question were 
textbook case how responsible newspaper should be- 
But journalism classes may soon studying them 
textbook case how newspaper can get trouble 
when lets down its defenses against inaccuracy and un- 
fairness, however slightly, the interest serving the 
public (and telling good story). The 4,600-page transcript 
the trial provides opportunity trace the story behind 
these two articles some detail. 


Getting involved family fight 


Oddly enough, that story can begin with reporter’s trip 
the eye doctor (and this where Tavoulareas’s attorney 
John Walsh began it). Sandy Golden, who the fall 
1979 worked for the Montgomery, Maryland, Journal but 
wanted very badly land job with the Post, happened 
mention his eye doctor that was journalist. turned 
out that the doctor, Philip Piro, was married to, and engaged 
bitter divorce fight with, William Tavoulareas’s daugh- 
ter, Patrice. According Golden, Piro launched into 
allegation that the Mobil president had made his son, Peter, 
firm called Atlas. Atlas was allegedly benefiting from ex- 
clusive, no-bid Mobil contracts. 

Golden, seeing chance interest the Post juicy 
story and hiring him, made number calls the news- 
paper. was finally connected with Patrick Tyler, who 
said that the paper already had Tavoulareas story the 
back burner. (In fact, Woodward had been keeping file 
Tavoulareas since 1976, when received anonymous 
tip very similar Piro’s. After becoming metropolitan 
news editor, 1979, passed the file Tyler.) their 
conversation, Golden asked Tyler what could 
help. Tyler replied that could arrange meeting between 
the two them and Dr. Piro. Golden agreed, asking 
would get by-line any resulting story. Tyler said that 
would let Golden share the by-line with him only the eye 
doctor provided useful information. 

Piro’s office was Baltimore, and the three men met 
there the Owl Restaurant. Over beer, the eye doctor re- 
peated his accusations against his father-in-law but admitted 
that had bitter feelings about the Tavoulareas clan. 
later court deposition, Piro indicated that had hoped 
use the press leverage child-custody battle with his 
estranged wife.) 

the drive back Washington after the meeting broke 
up, the two reporters quarreled. Tyler told Golden that 
would get by-line because Piro’s information had been 
speculative and not useful enough. Golden disputed this and 
said would peddle the story another newspaper. The 
two men parted coldly and did not meet again for several 
weeks, the course which Golden wrote notes himself 
regarding, among other things, what saw 
treatment Tyler and the Post. 

Cynic’s lesson number one from the case might 
shred your because those notes later 
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Lucien Perkins/The Washington Post 


William and Peter Tavoulareas 


‘If the suggestions 
illegal behavior are put aside, 
all one left with 
story about wealthy father 
who may have pulled strings 
help his son’ 


turned damage the newspaper and codefendant 
Golden court. According Golden’s notes, Tyler had 
said gleefully after meeting Piro: isn’t every day you 
knock off one the Seven Sisters [oil Gold- 
en’s notes also revealed that the restaurant Tyler had 
asked Piro knew family member who would 
William Tavoulareas’s safe and Xerox documents. 
Tyler later told the jury this was mere jest, but Golden tes- 
tified that had taken seriously. (Cynic’s lesson number 
two: the handicapped, but never the 


How Congress got into the act 


After the restaurant meeting, Golden tried pursue the 
story his own, interviewing Piro length phone. 
one these interviews, the jury later learned, Golden had 
said Piro, the Post has This remark 
might have sounded especially damning coming from re- 
porter who, the jury also learned, had been secretly taping 
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his conversations with Piro after having assured Piro that 
was not doing so. 

Tyler, meanwhile, was considerably more head- 
way the story. was put touch with George Comnas, 
shipping executive who claimed had been used unfairly 
William Tavoulareas the scheme ensconce 
his son the shipping business. 1974, Comnas had been 
working executive the London office Greek 
shipping firm, and Peter had been one his subordinates. 
From Peter, who was daily telephone contact with his fa- 
ther, Comnas had learned Mobil’s advance preparations 
cope with law, which feared Saudi 
Arabia would enact, requiring that Saudi transported 
Saudi-owned ships. anticipation this law (which, 
fact, was never enacted), Mobil established Samarco, 
shipping partnership, including group Saudis, that was 
intended comply with the preference requirement and en- 
sure unhampered flow oil from the Persian Gulf 
Mobil refineries. negotiations with the Saudis, Mobil 
persuaded them make Samarco nonoperating company, 
that oil tankers could actually operated under contract 
another firm Atlas. 

George Comnas told Tyler that William Tavoulareas had 
suggested become head and part owner Atlas and 
bring Peter along partner. Comnas said that com- 
plied only find himself forced out Atlas William 
Tavoulareas and other Mobil officials 1975. This left 
Peter and another man the only Atlas partners and helped 
make the young Tavoulareas, who had earned modest 
$14,000 annually from the Greek shipping firm, into 
millionaire. 

attempting check Comnas’s story with other 
sources, Tyler had rather abrupt telephone interview with 
Peter Tavoulareas, while William Tavoulareas would not 
speak him all. The Mobil public relations office, how- 
ever, provided list written responses denying Comnas’s 
allegations. 

Tyler apparently suspected that there might something 
illegal about the Mobil-Atlas father-son dealings, but 
needed more substantial charges from official sources. 
that score, ironically, 
competitor Sandy Golden, who was still pushing ahead 
the story, inadvertently came his Hoping 
trade information, Golden went Capitol Hill and played 
his taped Piro interviews for Peter Stockton, staff inves- 
tigator for Representative John Dingell, chairman the 
subcommittee that oversees the Securities and Exchange 
Commission’s regulation corporations. The subcommit- 
tee staff immediately began preliminary investigation 
Tavoulareas, discovered that Comnas was the key direct 
source for the most damaging allegations, and interviewed 
him. Dingell wrote the SEC, asking look into the 
charges, and, although the commission had dropped simi- 
lar investigation Tavoulareas 1977, agreed start 
new one. 

that point, Stockton, who had learned from Golden 
that Tyler was also working the story, called the Post re- 
porter and suggested that they strike deal. Stockton would 
leak subcommittee documents the Post alleging that 


Editor Bob Woodward (above) and reporter 


Patrick Tyler (opposite) during the trial 
federal district court 


‘Bob Woodward argued that 
the newspaper had conscientiously 
published best 
obtainable version the 


Tavoulareas might have violated securities laws and mis- 
used the assets Mobil shareholders enrich his son. 
return, Stockton would given some editorial control over 
how the story would appear: stipulated that the docu- 
ments could used only the basis for separate, 
follow-up article, thus increasing the chances front-page 
headlines for Dingell’s investigation. Tyler agreed these 
terms, and the second article ultimately appeared under the 
headline, DINGELL CITES CONTRADICTION MOBIL STATE- 
MENTS. 

Meanwhile, another deal had been consummated after 
Tyler learned that Golden, too, had interviewed Comnas 
and might publish the story first. called Golden, offering 
him credit exchange for his 
dropping the story. Golden agreed and was back the fold. 


Doubts from copy editor 


The dealings between Golden, Stockton, and Tyler raise the 
question just how closely involved with official sources 
news organization, for its own good, should permit itself 
become. Indeed, the famous logo Indepen- 
dent does not appear entirely consistent 
with the ultrasymbiotic relationship the paper developed 
with Stockton. Had not the future special correspondent 
Golden come peddling his wares, seems unlikely that 
Stockton’s subcommittee would ever have interviewed 
George Comnas the Post’s key witness congres- 
sional probe that gave his charges the enhanced credibility 
official testimony. Had not Stockton leaked his congres- 
sional and SEC documents the Post, Tyler could never 
have bolstered the credibility his first article with sec- 
ond article quoting official sources. 

The paper’s libel insurance company may now wish- 
ing that Stockton had never leaked the documents, for, dur- 
ing the prepublication fact-checking, when the million 
damage might have been averted killing radically ton- 
ing down the articles, Tyler used these documents help 
keep his story alive. Comnas’s credibility was being as- 
sessed, copy editor Cass Peterson wrote memo (later much 
quoted court) making plain that she could not credit 
Tyler’s and, implication, Comnas’s main conten- 
tion. impossible she wrote, 
Tavoulareas alone could put together such scheme [to en- 
hance his son’s Tyler replied counter-memo 
that the subcommittee documents showed Comnas had dis- 
played ‘‘unflagging recounting his 
allegations the congressional and SEC authorities. Ap- 
parently this satisfied the editors. 

The decision believe Comnas was the pivotal event 
the entire affair. Tyler later admitted, the shipping 
executive was the key source for the paper’s main charge 
that Tavoulareas his son. accepting Comnas’s 
allegations, made the paper for 
basis, the Post was flatly rejecting William Tavoulareas’s 
emphatic denials, delivered for the record Mobil. This 
was made clear the way the November article was 
worded. Headlined MOBIL CHIEF SETS SON VENTURE, 
claimed the lead paragraph without attribution any 
source that Tavoulareas had done exactly that. Later on, 
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citing anonymous sources, the article stated that 
personally urged that his son included 
equity partner Atlas. However, the Mobil statement 
Tavoulareas denies this.’’ The implication this phrasing 
reinforced the emphatic headline and declarative lead 
sentence was that the denial was false. 

While the article relied chiefly Comnas backing for 
the allegation, sought bolster the charge 
other ways which also came under attack the trial. For 
instance, Tyler quoted Piro, the estranged son-in-law, 
saying that the elder Tavoulareas had expressed his interest 
Peter little But, according trial tes- 
timony, Tyler had privately expressed professional skepti- 
cism about Piro source because the doctor’s intense 
bitterness toward the Tavoulareas family. The article also 
reported relatively high the story that Mobil presi- 
dent’s son was graduated from St. John’s University New 
York, where his father sits the board hint- 
ing yet another resulting from untoward pater- 
nal string-pulling. Someone the Post, reviewing the draft 
manuscript, scribbled the margin, and 
Tavoulareas’s attorney, John Walsh, made much this 
court. also called Tavoulareas testify indignantly that 
had not joined the board trustees until after Peter had 
been admitted St. John’s. 

Walsh devoted more time, naturally, attacking the 
credibility George Comnas. This job was made easier 
the Post’s failure put its principal source the witness 
stand, fact which Walsh referred again and again. 

Under the circumstances, the Post faced uphill battle 
persuade the jury that had exercised due caution de- 
ciding take Comnas’s word over Tavoulareas’s. When 
Tyler testified that Comnas had been fully consistent his 
account, Walsh told the jury that repeating lie does not 
make true. When Tyler testified that had checked out 
Comnas with and found him credible, 
Walsh argued that William Tavoulareas, who had very 
high reputation the industry, would also have been given 
high marks ‘‘industry Walsh also repeatedly 
made the point that Comnas, bitter having been asked 
leave Atlas, had grind.’’ (So, course, did 
Tavoulareas, the sense that his denials sought discredit 
unflattering story.) 

disputing Comnas’s account, William Tavoulareas and 
his boss, board chairman Rawleigh Warner, Jr., said that 
William had indeed played minor role Comnas’s depar- 
ture. Warner explained the jury, however, that Mobil 
executives had asked the shipping executive leave, not 
improve Peter’s position Atlas, but because they were 
dissatisfied with Comnas’s performance. The elder 
Tavoulareas, denying that had asked Comnas take 
Peter into Atlas, testified that was Comnas himself who 
had made the suggestion, and said that presumed this had 
been effort ingratiate himself with Mobil. 


How long arm’s length? 


The Mobil witnesses also maintained that there was 
conflict interest the relationship with Atlas and that 
William had informed Mobil’s board directors Peter’s 
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‘According Golden’s notes, 
Tyler had said gleefully: 
“It isn’t every day 
you knock off one the Seven 
Sisters [oil 
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Post copy editor Cass Peterson 


impossible 
she wrote, 
“that Tavoulareas alone could put 


role the shipping firm and had removed himself from the 
decision-making process that dealings between Mobil 
and Atlas would length’’ basis. The Post 
quoted such denials its articles, but reported that William 
had nonetheless maintained role Atlas decisions. 
Younger, the Post attorney, scored points the trial 
pointing testimony which the elder Tavoulareas, upon 
regaining consciousness after serious operation, saw Peter 
his bedside and ordered him tell Comnas (who was still 
with the firm) cancel Atlas deal. 

Younger was considerably less successful bolstering 
the Post’s up’’ charge. Nevertheless, when came 
Bob Woodward’s turn testify argued with some elo- 
quence that the newspaper was the dock unjustly and had 
conscientiously published best obtainable version 
the 

Yet, considering the contradictions between Comnas’s 
and Tavoulareas’s versions the truth, the obtaina- 
ble appears have been simply that there was 
conflicting evidence evidence which, taken whole, 


was too ambiguous justify the Post’s conclusive approach 
the story. 

Nearly important issue Comnas’s credibility was 
the question whether the elder Tavoulareas Mobil had 
broken the law. Suggestions that they had done certainly 
added punch both articles, but these suggestions later 
proved quite tenuous. The Post reported 
November article that Mobil had failed for two years 
inform its shareholders Peter’s involvement with Atlas, 
adding that the securities laws require such disclosure. 
fact, the jury later learned, such disclosure would have 
been required only Peter had lived under the same roof 
his father, which apparently was not the case. 

the second article, Representative Dingell was quoted 
suggesting that the elder Tavoulareas might further have 
violated the securities laws transferring Mobil funds 
Atlas enrich Peter. Mobil responded the article pro- 
ducing documents showing that Atlas had fully reimbursed 
the oil company. Although the Post duly reported this 
third article December 1979, Walsh made much the 
trial Tyler’s failure call Mobil for specific comment 
before the Dingell charges were published December 
(The SEC later dropped its Mobil-Atlas investigation with- 
out making any allegations wrongdoing.) 

Interestingly enough, the jury ultimately exonerated the 
December article, which most accounts was more 
damaging William Tavoulareas’s reputation than the 
November story that the jurors found libelous. The 
second installment’s reliance official statements may 
have made seem more legitimate. 


overwhelming sense ‘So what?’ 


the suggestions illegal behavior the Tavoulareases 
are put aside, all one left with story about wealthy 
father who may have pulled strings help his son this 
case. But there nothing particularly newsworthy about 
nepotism. Indeed, find one need look further than 
the masthead The Washington Post. Donald Graham 
were Donald Public and Peter Tavoulareas were Peter 
Sixpack, they would surely not where they are today, but 
such hardly front-page fare. Perhaps this why Cass 
Peterson, the doubting copy editor, wrote her memo: 
still left with overwhelming sense ‘So what?’ 
inch gilded 

Keeping eye corporate America certainly some- 
thing reporters should doing. firm dumps poisonous 
chemicals Niagara Falls bilks its stockholders, the 
press should report it. But, Peterson pointed out, the 
Post’s Tavoulareas investigation did not demonstrate harm 
the public the shareholders. where was the story? 

Had the U.S. government nationalized Mobil likely 
prospect!) Mobil depended entirely government 
contracts for its livelihood, there might have been story: 
nepotism the public trough. But the Post itself has 
pointed out editorials, there such thing the 
Mobil and Atlas are part and their executives 
are definition less accountable the public than are 
government officials. 
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Free-lancer Sandy Golden 


‘Golden wrote notes himself 
regarding what saw 

his “‘very treatment 
Tyler and the Post’ 


The Post seems have forgotten this and have as- 
sumed the attitude Watergate special prosecutor 
going after Tavoulareas and his son. For instance, Wood- 
ward complained the witness stand that the plaintiffs had 
term that evokes Watergate and cover- 
ups seeking avoid interviews and relying instead 
Mobil’s public relations office give written replies (which 
were provided after some delay). Tyler reported his 
November article that angry Peter Tavoulareas had 
hung him, saying none your damn busi- 
Tyler’s implication was that Peter might have had 
something hide. That was one possibility. the other 
hand, and his father might simply have regarded the 
investigation unwarranted invasion their pri- 


vacy, attitude which far from sinister. 

Given the questionable public interest the father-son- 
Mobil-Atlas relationship, too bad that the newspaper 
risked lawsuit with these articles. Post readers can only 
hope that the experience does not make their newspaper 
more timid approaching truly important stories. 


THE LIBEL FRONT 


WHO SAID WHAT 
THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL? 


NANCY MADLIN and PAT DODDY 


nspoken rules govern newsroom, form- 

ing the basis for the hundreds small 

judgment calls required turn the day’s 

events into the day’s news. They also 

keep the news standard for accuracy 

and thoroughness. When the subject 
story sues for libel, he, effect, charges that these rules 
have been disregarded. 

Libel suits put the press trial, placing its inner work- 
ings under scrutiny. How far must reporter check his 
facts? What editor’s responsibility for accuracy? When 
does trust become carelessness? These are some the 
questions that are bound raised during the course 
libel suit filed against The Wall Street Journal, the nation’s 
largest-circulation daily, and Jim Drinkhall, twenty-year 
veteran covering organized crime and organized labor 
who reports for the Journal from the West Coast. 

issue are two front-page articles: one describing how 
two federal attorneys allegedly plotted sweat testimony 
out imprisoned associate organized-crime figures; 
the other, the story how one those attorneys allegedly 
set out destroy Drinkhall’s reputation retaliation for the 
first article. 

The following acccunt the challenge that The 
Street Journal faces based motions, depositions, 


affidavits, and other documents multimillion-dollar 
libel suit filed U.S. District Court Washington, D.C. 
Because these are documents that have been filed dis- 
covery, they contain charges whose truth will tested only 
when, and if, the case comes trial. 

The court action five consolidated libel and 
slander suits. December 1980, the two attorneys, 
Michael Kramer and John Dowd, filed suit against Drink- 
hali, Dow Jones Company, and the Journal’s managing 
editor, asking for $21 million damages and costs. The 
two also sued Sam Calabrese, the imprisoned man whose 
treatment was the subject the first Journal article. Drink- 
hall, for his part, filed million action against Kramer 
for slander, libel, invasion privacy, and 
constitutional rights under color federal But most 
the documents filed focus one action: Kramer Drink- 
hall al. This article, turn, focuses the nature and 
scope the challenge Drinkhall’s reporting chal- 
lenge that poses potential threat the confidentiality 
the Journal’s sources. 


Nancy Madlin free-lance writer who lives New York. Pat 


Doddy, writer and television producer, lives Chicago. 
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Michael Kramer was attorney the Justice Depart- 
ment’s organized crime strike force unit San Francisco 
until January 1980. and The Wall Street Journal 
completely undermined Kramer’s credibility with his em- 
Kramer’s lawyer stated court last January, 
caused Kramer subjected such pressure that had 
alternative but (Dowd had returned private 
practice before publication the articles.) 

his suit, Kramer has called Jim Drinkhall liar, and, 
make his case, his attorney, former Watergate defense at- 
torney Thomas Green, has set out challenge the va- 
lidity Drinkhall’s notes and articles, line line, quote 
quote, source source. Green’s investigation has produced 
evidence of: phony statements, missing notes, forgotten 
sources, and, what may the most embarrassing all, 
denial seven journalists that they were sources for infor- 
mation attributed them. 

The Journal’s lawyers have called Green’s investigation 
and vicious personal attack Drinkhall’s in- 
Their defense strategy has been two-pronged: 
prove that the statements attributed Kramer accurately 
represent what told Drinkhall and, obtaining docu- 
ments and sources were not available Drinkhall when 
was writing his articles, establish that there was, 
fact, Justice Department plan force Calabrese talk. 
the Journal concluded these articles were not substan- 
tially the defense told the court oral arguments last 
April, would not here. would settle these cases 
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Where the story began: /979, Sam Calabrese was doing time the McNeil 
Island prison Puget Sound. The Wall Street Journal federal plot force 
Calabrese testify against former associate, Las Vegas casino owner. 


first article, headlined ORDEAL 

was published April 11, 1979. 

it, Drinkhall outlined plot federal strike 

force attorneys force prisoner Sam Calab- 

rese give information about Morris 

Shenker, Las Vegas casino owner whom 
Drinkhall described the government’s most elu- 
sive 

What made the story newsworthy the Journal’s 
editors was Drinkhall’s interview with Kramer. 
going get Sam give Shenker we’re going bury 
him,’’ Drinkhail quoted the strike force attorney saying 

found trust that pays the expenses for Sam’s fam- 
Kramer was further quoted saying. going 
let IRS and his creditors know about it, and they can run 
and scoop the money. Then where’s (Calabrese) with- 
out any money and his family Later the arti- 
cle, Drinkhall quoted Kramer saying: leak 
word that [Sam’s] cooperating. The bad guys know how 
deal with 

Former strike force attorney John Dowd was cited 
agreeing with what Mr. Kramer plans 
and adding, You put enough heat guy and crack. 
That’s what have 

While Kramer and Dowd insist that many the state- 
ments the article are inaccurate, neither denies having 
spoken Drinkhall about Calabrese. The Journal’s counsel 
has obtained internal Justice Department memo written 
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JANU: 


Kramer the day the article’s publication. it, Kramer 
said his statements were responses general questions 
posed Drinkhall. 

request for the release further federal documents, 
the Journal’s lawyers pointed out that some passages 
Kramer’s memo are identical’’ quotes attrib- 
uted him article. For example, the memo 
Kramer recalled having told Drinkhall one could 


have assembled its most 
naked form least 
attorney, Thomas Green, 
said court’ 


cause problem leaking information that [Calab- 
rese] was cooperating. But made clear that this would 
not done, and has never been done knowledge, and 
Drinkhall clearly understood the remark was made jest. 
fact, much our conversation was light vein, trad- 
ing war stories, and Drinkhall never indicated intended 
use any 

The dispute over what was actually said that day, then, 
comes down one word against another’s. The rest 
Drinkhall’s article, however, came from other 
permitting plaintiffs’ lawyer Green check the accuracy 
The Wall Street Journal reporter’s writing. 

The lead Drinkhall’s first story described the plight 
Sam Calabrese. Instead being housed 
with other white-collar convicts McNeil Prison, Puget 
Sound, Drinkhall asserted, Calabrese had been placed the 
prison’s main building with 700 prisoners, most 
them serving sentences for violent Under pretrial 
questioning Green, Drinkhall admitted under oath that 
his only source for this information had been Calabrese and 
his lawyer and that had not known whether other white- 
collar inmates were housed the same building: 

Did you ask that question anybody? 

No. 

Why not? 

don’t know. 

The article continued: Calabrese seems 
having harder time than most prisoners. According the 
prison grapevine, has been attacked least twice 
other inmates and 

Under questioning, Drinkhall said that his 
consisted two convicts whom had spo- 
ken while standing vending machine, and whom 
knew only Billy and James. affidavit from the general 
counsel the Bureau Prisons, however, says that there 
record any inmates named Billy Wiiliam, Jimmy 
James having been the vending area that day. Asked 
recount the conversation with the two inmates, Drinkhall 
included reference Calabrese’s having been attacked 
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twice hospitalized. Responding questioning Green, 
Drinkhall stated that had simply asked the two men 
whether they had heard rumors Calabrese being attacked 
and that each said yes. 

Another passage Drinkhail’s article asserted: 
rese have taken place that has been 
This passage, too, was challenged Green. Asked about 
the source this information, stated that had 
spoken only acting warden Tennison. Tennison, 
however, testified under oath that was never asked about 
mistreatment Calabrese. Drinkhall’s notes, obtained 
Green the discovery process, contain record any 
such discussion. 

Digging into reporter’s tale’ 

potentially more damaging challenge Drinkhall’s cred- 
ibility has been leveled Kramer and his lawyer con- 
nection with the second article for which Drinkhall and the 
Journal are being sued. Published December 12, 1979, 
REPORTER’S TALE: AFTERMATH ARTICLE U.S. PROSE- 
CUTORS was first-person account the reporter’s experi- 
ences with another alleged harassment campaign this 
time Kramer against Drinkhall himself. 

funny thing happened after wrote story for 
The Wall Street the article began. Justice 
Department, least U.S. prosecutor, set out prove 
that took bribe from the mob the 

Drinkhall then described series conversations had 
had with sources who told him that Kramer was seek- 
ing details personal life because under investi- 
gation for taking payoff the Calabrese 

Drinkhall did not specifically name any these sources 
the article. month before appeared, however, had 


‘The Journal’s lawyers argue 
that disclosure 
[of confidential 
only the plaintiffs’ aim 
destroy Drinkhall 
professionally, rather than 
prepare their case’ 


written memo his editors naming eight who 
said they’d been contacted Kramer asked for deroga- 
tory information, and who were given the impression that 
took payoff (apparently $100,000) the 
unedited copy this memo was accidentally handed 
over Kramer’s attorney during discovery. All eight 
people listed including five journalists have since 
told Green, Drinkhall, both, that they never spoke 
Kramer. 


| 
| 
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One journalist listed the memo was Dick Brenneman 
the Santa Monica Evening Outlook. Referred the arti- 
cle only reporter for small California paper, was 
later identified Drinkhall under questioning. Brenneman 
testified that had never been called Kramer, adding 
that, apprised the memo, had called Drinkhall deny 
the information attributed him. According Brenneman, 
Drinkhall then told him that had been named the 
memo mistake. But three weeks after this phone call, 
again testified that Brenneman had been source. 

Under questioning, Drinkhall identified second source 
Mary Neiswender the Long Beach Press-Telegram. 
Like Brenneman, she testified that Kramer had never called 
her and that she had never told Drinkhall that had. 

reporter for The New York Times, identified later 
Drinkhall Jeff Gerth, was also mentioned the article. 
Gerth has since told Green, the lawyer pointed out 
January 1982 affidavit, that never spoke Kramer 
called Drinkhal! tell him that had. (Drinkhall sub- 


‘In his attempt track down 
sources that Drinkhall has refused 
name, Green 
worked from phone records edited 
reveal only the date, 
length call, and charge’ 


sequently stated under oath that said hadn’t 
talked with 

These are among the most clear-cut examples conflicts 
between what Drinkhall wrote and what his sources have 
said later. addition investigating sources that Drinkhall 
has named, Green has produced affidavits from federal at- 
torneys and FBI agents the West Coast and the Mid- 
west denying that they had given Drinkhall information at- 
tributed unnamed strike force sources the stories and 
notes, and also denying that they ever had confidential re- 
lationship with the reporter. 

have assembled its most naked form least 
hundred examples Green said court, referring 
changes testimony Drinkhall about conversations 
with sources, reports conversations that Green claims are 
disputed telephone records, inconsistencies notes 
interviews, well the examples aiready cited. 

Green filed all this information with the court last January 
confidential sources, which the lawyer says needs 
substantiate his contention that they simply not exist. 

The Journal vigorously opposing this motion. The de- 
fense lawyers cite Drinkhall’s privilege reporter and 
their analysis the damaging statements the two articles. 
Only seven statements out seventy-eight alleged 
false and defamatory are based even part confidential 
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sources, they argue, and only three these statements are 
based entirely such sources. The Journal’s lawyers also 
argue that ‘crucial’ only the plaintiffs’ aim 
destroy Drinkhall professionally, rather than prepare 
their 

Green, course, sees things differently. has charged 
that Drinkhall’s privileged sources ‘‘are almost certainly 
fictitious and [Drinkhall] has invoked the privilege not 
protect genuine sources, but rather last-ditch at- 
tempt prevent detection his 


court documents filed last January, Green stated that 
had ‘‘undertaken discredit almost every other part the 
[first] article which logically susceptible 
confirmation,’’ and that had gone far could his 
investigation without access more names, telephone rec- 
ords, and unedited notes. his attempt track down 
sources that Drinkhall refused name, the lawyer had 
worked from phone records edited reveal only the date, 
length call, and charge. court, Green described his ef- 
forts find several Drinkhall’s sources, one whom 
was identified the reporter’s notes only FBI source 
Las Vegas: can’t even get the Federal Bureau In- 
vestigation tell who were the FBI agents Las Vegas 
1978. you know how got those affidavits? Just 
own diligence, talking everyone whom could 
possibly talk to, here, there, everywhere, the phone 
every day, hour after hour, saying, ‘Who have you heard 
was ever assigned Las Vegas? Who was there? Who can 
talk to?’ must have spent days finding the names ten FBI 
agents get affidavits 

the eleven sources Drinkhall initially refused name, 
four are said have tipped him the alleged government- 
instigated mistreatment Calabrese. Most the early in- 
formation, Drinkhall has testified, came from someone re- 
ferred throughout the discovery process Source 

During his investigation, Green came suspect that 
Source was FBI agent Los Angeles named Joseph 
Sheehan. May 20, 1981, Green took sworn statement 
from Sheehan, who described his reaction the first article: 
was flabbergasted what read. Number one, couldn’t 
believe what was reading, the facts that were being put 
forth. Secondly, don’t believe that the facts were true 
they had ever been enunciated 

year before, Sheehan had met with Drinkhall Santa 
Monica. The meeting had been set the reporter, who 
had been asked his lawyers recontact his confidential 
sources confirm information his notes and articles. 

the remarks Kramer made him, reflected least twice 
your notes, believe that the chances are excellent that 
lawsuit will Journal counsel Robert Sack wrote 
Drinkhall two days before met with Sheehan. are 
not interested the source telling that told you those 
facts, only that they are facts! would not need know 
the name the 

Drinkhall went meet Sheehan hoping get 
confirmation what was his Source notes: that Calab- 
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rese was very, very hard time’’ McNeil the re- 
sult rumors planted prison the San Francisco strike 
force that Calabrese was homosexual. 

Instead, Drinkhall was faced with denial: both men 
have testified that Sheehan, the meeting, denied being the 
source for the information. Sheehan further testified that 
then told Drinkhall had never heard plot pressure 
Calabrese, mistreatment prison. Green’s words, 
paraphrasing Sheehan’s deposition: responded, 
you could Immediately after Sheehan left his 
meeting with Drinkhall, prepared memorandum the 
conversation, which included Drinkhall’s invitation 

Although Green suspected for least year that Source 
and Sheehan were the same man, Drinkhall refused 
name any his confidential sources until May 1982. Faced 
with Sheehan’s denial and the agent’s statements Green, 
then confirmed that Sheehan was indeed Source 

deposition, Drinkhall characterized Sheehan’s tes- 
timony and destructive,’’ reiterating his earlier 
statements that provided far the most detailed 
and explicit information about Calabrese’s 
Drinkhall also told phone conversation with Sheehan 
several days after publication his first article: 
Kramer’s statements the article, Sheehan implicitly 
confirmed his prior information telling that 
talked like that the past, even worse. think 
Sam [Calabrese] raped his way 


nce again, the dispute over these conver- 

sations comes down one man’s word 

against another’s. But the events leading 

the disclosure Sheehan’s name 

continue matter heated dispute. 

The lawyers, for example, 
have repeatedly criticized Green for taking Sheehan’s dep- 
osition without the presence any representative from the 
defense. Green, for his part, has repeatedly lashed out the 
defense lawyers for not pursuing their own discovery more 
vigorously and for the steadfast refusal the Journal’s 
lawyers and editors question Drinkhall’s sources them- 
selves. 

During oral arguments last April, Judge Harold Greene 
questioned the Journal’s lawyers sharply about its hands-off 
policy towards Drinkhall’s sources: 

The Court: Why hasn’t the management The Wall 
Street Journal made effort find out, The Washing- 
ton Post did the Janet Cooke case, see these 
confidential informants really exist? 

counsel, Gregory] Diskant: What saying, 
Your Honor, the Journal has, within the confines what 
views the proper role editors and lawyers. 

The Court: You are beyond the proper role editors and 
lawyers. You are now court and you are going have 
make some effort similar that made the plaintiff, and 
must say agree with least one thing Mr. Green said. 
has conducted all this investigation, has done all these 
things, and, from what can tell, you just sat back. 

The court criticized the Journal, too, for not accepting 
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the editors would verify the existence Drinkhall’s 
confidential sources and the information they provided, 
Green would withdraw his motion compel disclosure. 
fact that you don’t that not terribly 
Judge Greene said. 

When the court asked the Journal’s lawyers for re- 
sponse Green’s collected denials 
sources for his second story, Diskant replied: Drink- 
hall heard about these allegations from many, many people. 


‘Why hasn’t The Wall Street 
Journal made effort find out, 
The Washington Post did 
the Janet Cooke case, see 
these confidential 
informants really exist?’ 


Judge Harold Greene 


made notes these. Many these people denied talk- 
ing Mr. Kramer and also denied telling Mr. Drinkhall 
what remembers hearing. don’t have explanation for 
the entire scenario except suggest that the word this 
investigation flew around the journalists the community; 


was gossipped about. Mr. Drinkhall may have been 


was happening then, but know nonetheless that out there 
the real world Michael Kramer was fact doing essen- 
tially what Mr. Drinkhall later 

Whatever the eventual outcome the case, the decision 
will clearly have implications concerning how much 
editor must verify story both the newsroom and 
response litigation. The court has yet decide the 
motion compel disclosure Drinkhall’s confidential 
sources. This, too, will have ramifications. 

privilege sacrosanct under the law, but the shielding 
confidential sources crucial the performance 
free press. Drinkhall and the Journal have argued com- 
pellingly, could the end investigative reporting 
judges could routinely force disclosure sources for the 
purpose proving that they were not manufactured. 

October 1982 the Journal’s lawyers requested oral 
argument its motion compel release government 
documents which they say will prove the existence 
campaign put pressure Calabrese talk. The argu- 
ment and the decision these motions will the next two 
steps the case. 

When, if, the case comes trial, this vehement dis- 
pute will get full public airing. The credibility the re- 
porter and his newspaper under attack the plain- 
tiffs, and numerous reputations will hang the balance. 
While some may destroyed and others preserved, there 
always the possibility that, one press lawyer has com- 
mented, may simply never know who’s 


THE LIBEL FRONT 


THE LITTLE GUY 
THE BIG SUIT 


small publication, fighting libel case can 
the case The Milkweed, monthly tab- 


loid that reports milk marketing, has 

circulation only 1,300 and was recently 

sued for whopping $20 million damages. 
The suit arose from Milkweed article, based docu- 
ments obtained through the Freedom Information Act, 
recounting the Farmers Home Administration’s delibera- 
tions application filed the Eastern Milk Producers 
Cooperative Association for $20 million loan guarantee. 
(The guarantee, which was eventually denied, would have 
allowed Eastern acquire two mozzarella cheese plants 
that planned lease food company under investiga- 
tion for alleged links organized crime.) Eastern filed its 


ACLU: SECOND 


THOUGHTS LIBEL 


GILBERT CRANBERG 


espite the threat that libel laws pose 

freedom the press, the docket the 

American Civil Liberties Union has 

now been almost devoid libel cases. 

The ACLU has kept low profile libel, 

even though has history special 

concern for the First Amendment, because was generally 
comfortable with the Supreme Court’s key libel ruling 
New York Times Sullivan. Unlike Justices Hugo Black 
and William Douglas, who said 1964 that ‘‘an un- 
conditional right say what one pleases about public 
affairs’’ minimum guarantee the First Amend- 
the ACLU’s position has been equivocal. Its 
longstanding policy declared: attacks 
individuals have little relation, any all, the pur- 
poses for which freedom speech safeguarded. False 
statements involving character assassination not forward 
the process marketplace ideas. the absence 
overriding public interest, therefore, the right sue for libel 
has not itself been regarded violation civil 
Now, dramatic shift, the board directors the 
ACLU has fundamentally rewritten its libel policy. 


Gilbert Cranberg, former editorial page editor the Des Moines 
Register, George Gallup Professor the University lowa’s 
School Journalism and Mass Communication. 


suit against The Milkweed and its editor and publisher, 
Peter Hardin, July 23, 1981. July 16, 1982, two 
weeks before The Washington Post lost its million 
libel suit, federal judge Syracuse, New York, dismissed 
Eastern’s suit, stating that the ‘‘alleged defamatory state- 
ments fall within the ‘fair and true’ established 
the state’s Civil Rights Law. The litigation had lasted full 
year grueling one the life thirty-three-year-old 
Peter Hardin. 

suburb Madison, Wisconsin, confusingly called Oregon. 
does everything himself except for the typesetting and 
actual printing. founded The Milkweed from scratch 
says Hardin, when the libel complaint arrived 
was still His publication had picked about 
1,200 subscribers (at $24 year); his main asset, Hardin 
says, was rusted 1972 Ford Torino with 220,000 miles 

Fighting the case, Hardin says, cost him about $20,000, 
primarily legal fees, and full four months working 
days. Since the case was filed Syracuse, New York the 
home base Hardin hired Syracuse lawyer 
who had handled dairy-industry Syracuse 
roughly 1,000 miles from Madison, and Hardin made the 


38-28 vote its October meeting, the board said that 
ACLU regards the existence the right action for defa- 
mation violative the First Amendment when 
the speech relates subject public concern. For 
this purpose, public concern can deemed relate any- 
thing having impact the social political system 

Supreme Court rulings have put the focus the person 
under discussion; public official public figure can win 
damages for defamatory statements showing ‘‘actual 
that is, that the statements were made with 
knowledge that they were false with reckless disregard 
for the truth. many states, private persons can collect 
showing that false statements were made the result 
negligence. 

The ACLU would shift attention the subject being dis- 
cussed; matter public concern, very broadly 
defined, the ACLU would give unconditional First 
Amendment protection. About the only thing left unpro- 
tected the policy the area civil libel would reports 
purely private doings private individuals. ACLU 
policymakers delayed decision whether the ban 
civil libel suits should made total expanding in- 
clude this class speech well. 


Why the board changed its mind 


Why, eighteen years after Justices Black and Douglas called 
for the outlawing most libel litigation, has the ACLU 
come embrace the Black-Douglas position? recently 
1975, the ACLU’s board rejected plea that take 
stronger First Amendment stand. 

The 1982 board debate was conducted against the 
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Editor Hardin lays out The Milkweed 


founded The Milkweed 
from scratch 1979, 
and when the libel complaint arrived 


Bob Gannon 


trip five times. What really took awful lot 
Says, trying comply with Eastern’s request for 
copies every single document had used preparing the 
article. There must have been seven eight hundred pages 
documents, all which had Xeroxed and packaged 
and sent Phone calls his lawyer and other advisers 
also consumed many hours must have cost two 
three hundred 

Twice during the year-long proceedings, Hardin was com- 
pelled combine issues. His subscribers stayed with him 
and proved staunch supporters. two occasions 
September 1981 and April 1982 Hardin sent out appeals 
subscribers asking them subscribe The Milkweed for 
friend neighbor, reduced rate, the cash needed 
pay his legal and other expenses. Each time the appeals 
brought about $3,500. This support, Hardin says, 
tremendous source strength 

The Milkweed now boasts circulation about 1,300. 
Meanwhile, Hardin still owes his lawyer eighty-five 
hundred bucks’’ and his father couple for 
old 1972 Maverick. 

Victorious and penurious, Hardin celebrated the dismis- 
sal the libel suit throwing party town park. 


was still scratching’ supplied keg beer; the supper was potluck. 
backdrop apparent proliferation libel suits and big conflict between civil liberties concerns the First 


judgments that made board members more conscious the 
way the libel system promotes self-censorship. For the most 
part, the eighty-member ACLU board made lawyers 
and academics who tend empathize with underdogs. 
Members the October meeting worried especially about 
the plight small publications and the alternative press, 
which could wiped out, they said, the process de- 
fending themselves against vindictive frivolous suits. 

Concern over the consequences libel for the less 
privileged was recurring theme the board’s delibera- 
tions. hard-hitting and influential memo the board 
the ACLU’s executive director, Ira Glasser, cited case after 
case that had come the ACLU’s attention which free- 
dom speech had been abridged defamation suits. 
price that the speaker writer frequently cannot pay. 
Libel actions are being increasingly used, almost always 
the powerful government officials, union officials, cor- 
porate officials, landlords stifle criticism, suppress 
speech, and chill organized 

The basic premise the old ACLU policy was that false 
statements have free-speech value. Yale Law School 
professor Thomas Emerson rebutted this premise remind- 
the board memo John Stuart Mill’s admonition 
that even false statement may make valuable contribu- 
tion public debate bringing about clearer perception 
truth through its collision with error. 
added Emerson, ‘‘whether intentional not, perform 
function system freedom expression forcing 
individuals justify and rethink their 

the past, the ACLU had viewed the libel issue 
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Amendment freedoms speech and the press versus the 
right the individual protect his reputation. Speakers 
the October meeting disputed the assumption that the issue 
involved such conflict. They argued that protection 
reputation property interest; conflict between prop- 
erty rights and First Amendment rights, they said, the 
choice for civil liberties organization was clear. 


Putting the First Amendment first 


And so, without resolving the question whether libel 
presents conflict between rights, choice between 
constitutional right and something less, the ACLU came 
down firmly the side the First Amendment. one 
the Supreme Court has articulated such clear preference 
since Justice Douglas left the bench 1975. Advocates 
the Black-Douglas position are seldom heard off the 
bench. Even many editors and publishers, who would 
among the major beneficiaries such interpretation 
the First Amendment, regard extreme; them, libel 
laws serve necessary deterrent scandalmongering and 
other lower forms journalism. Few, any, media law- 
yers advocate the position their briefs. 

The consequence has been failure challenge the 
courts and the public rethink the libel issue. The sig- 
nificance the ACLU’s conversion libel lies the or- 
ganization’s exceptional ability pose that challenge. 
advocacy what the ACLU does best. its ros- 
ter staff and volunteer lawyers are some the country’s 
most resourceful advocates. Whether editors and publishers 
like not, the case now will made for sharply curbing, 
not eliminating, libel cause action. 
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Direct mail: the underground 


More than money, 
what the senders 

want 

mold your thinking 


RALPH WHITEHEAD, JR. 
elections set off the largest 


wave political direct mail 
American history. Hundreds mil- 
lions letters flooded the nation’s 
mailboxes tout both candidates and 
causes. the four weeks before election 
day, the flow political mail rose 
more than fifteen million pieces week. 
Thus, the mail’s weekly circulation fig- 
ures, speak, were half again great 
those the country’s largest daily 
newspaper, The Wall Street Journal. 

Since the election, moreover, the di- 
rect-mail experts, and the political 
forces they serve, have been working 
quietly shape new wave appeals, 
tied this time the 1983 action Con- 
gress and the electoral prospects for 
1984. Consequently, after this current 
respite, the mail sacks will begin 
few weeks bulge once again. 

The prime purpose much this 
mail prompt its readers give 
money office-seeker, interest 
group, political party. But this 
longer the sole purpose the mail. To- 
day, also acting American poli- 
tics alternative medium. Its power 
lies chiefly its ability tell its readers 
what they wouldn’t otherwise know and 
cast this information compel- 
lingly readable form. For its millions 
steady readers, political mail plays 
crucial role forming opinion. 
this, moreover, must its work apart 
from and even opposition such 
journalistic conventions balance and 
objectivity. 


iti. little notice, the 1982 


Ralph Whitehead, Jr., professor jour- 
nalism the University Massachusetts, 
Amherst. This article was made possible 
part grant from the Eimer Davis 
Memorial Fund. 


Richard Parker, political activist 
the sixties who now direct-mail con- 
sultant such clients Senator Edward 
Kennedy and the California State Dem- 
ocratic Party, describes this new role 
simply: mail the underground 
press the 


rule, political mail conforms 
strict editorial formula. Tested exper- 
ience, and used liberals and conser- 
vatives alike, this formula designed 
seize the reader’s attention and then 
hold through what often will four 
six pages single-spaced copy. This 
persuasive text weaves its arguments- 
for-action from two disparate elements: 
raw emotion and hard information. 

order grab the reader the cru- 
cial instant after letter leaves its en- 
velope that crucial instant when the 
recipient may decide sail into the 
trash its opening lines play the 
emotions, usually the sense fear 
alarm: 

I’m about tell you 
shocking, threatening that you may 
not believe begins letter signed 
Roger Staubach, the former quarterback 
for the Dallas Cowboys, and sponsored 
Morality Media. can’t let 
another day without alerting you 
the danger that may invade your 

Senator Edward Kennedy, letter 
soliciting funds for his 1982 Senate 
campaign: want share with you 
deeply troubling and alarming attack, 
something date only few others have 
seen. comes from curious letter re- 
ceived, and disturbs 

Terry Dolan the National Conser- 
vative Political Action Committee: 
you ever considered television 
threat our free way life? Well, 
the misuse television the liberals 
who control our news media makes 
real 

letter from 
Greenpeace: the shore, they 
were starting feed the bodies the 
dolphins into mechanical shredders. It’s 
difficult describe the revulsion. 

Once the formula has engaged the 


reader playing his emotions, 
uses information much the rest 
the text. The nature the information 
varies, course, depending the na- 
ture the appeal and the organiza- 
tion individual who sending it. 
Usually, the information based 
least measure reporting and re- 
search. What’s more, generally fac- 
tually accurate, even the facts are used 
advance highly partisan arguments 
and interpretations. 

The letters sent many issue groups, 
for example, will discuss their policy 
concerns report their strategic 
plans, well the moves made 
their adversaries. The American Civil 
Liberties Union’s mail often reports 
its cases the lower courts, provides 
state-by-state briefings civil liberties 
efforts, and monitors such abuses 
censorship campaigns Virginia, 
linois, and New York. One recent 
ACLU letter devoted half its space 
report the Georgia town Ken- 
nesaw, where law was passed re- 
quire gun every home and ammuni- 
tion every gun. Planned Parenthood 
letter offers brief reports four differ- 
ent legal actions the group pursuing 
secure abortion rights. Environmental 
groups commonly use their mail re- 
port their local efforts, gun- 
control organizations, the National Or- 
ganization for Women, and other 
groups. 


cal spectrum, letter sent out 
not long ago group calling 
itself Americans Against Taxpayer 
Funding Groups Allied With Hayden 
and Fonda offered detailed breakdown 
how many federal community-action 
dollars have gone eight different 
grass-roots activist groups. The letter 
took pains push the dollar total right 
down two decimal places: 
The trouble is, the letter 
neglected similarly scrupulous 
job actually tying either Tom Hayden 
Jane Fonda least three the 
groups. 
Letters are often loaded with facts and 
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Statistics which the writer uses sup- 
port the unsupportable. For example, 
New Right letter mailed group 
called Leadership Action provides 
public schools: and girls, 10, 11, 
and years old, attack, rob and even 


the 


kill their teachers. the past years, 
unwed teenage pregnancies have risen 
percent. Drug use among teenagers 
under years has risen 205 percent 
since 1968. And that’s not bad 
enough, government spent six times 
more tax dollars schools the last 


sixteen years but test scores have 
dropped What, the letter 
seems asking, the remedy for all 
these ills? School prayer, course. 

One the conventions these let- 
ters, happens, The Striking Fact. 
Usually slammed home single sen- 


CJR/Randall Enos 
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tence, this bold but documented asser- 
tion designed fuse emotion and in- 
formation for maximum impact. Ken- 
nedy letter: new military budget 
calls for spending more money $89.7 
million for military bands than the 
entire budget proposed for the National 
Endowment for the Arts.’’ 
from Citizens Organized Replace 
Kennedy: Kennedy and the liberals 
keep spending wildly, the year 2,000 
$75,000 house will cost over 

Information counts just much 
emotion does the formula for political 
letters. will grab reader, but 
once you’ve grabbed you’ve got 
hold explains Tom Mathews, 
partner the liberal direct-mail firm 
Craver, Mathews, Smith Company. 
hold get into their heads 
far enough and stay there long 
enough get them take action step 
you have use information. Here’s 
what’s happening this country. Here’s 
how our cause candidate can help. 
Here’s how you can help.”’ 

Richard Viguerie, the direct-mail 
impresario the New Right, credited 
with first using letters medium 
rather than merely fund-raising trig- 
ger. For eighteen years, Viguerie has 
used the mail explicit alternative 
what sees liberal monopoly the 
media mainstream. not that the 
media presents [sic] the news parti- 
san way, it’s that they present the posi- 
tive side liberal causes, liberal issues, 
liberal personalities and, for the most 
part, ignore conservative causes, con- 
servative issues, and conservative per- 
sonalities, present them un- 
favorable Viguerie wrote 
1980 The New Right: We’re Ready 
Lead. there one method 
mass commercial communication that 
the liberals not control direct 
mail You can think direct mail 
our TV, radio, daily newspaper and 
weekly 


rank O’Brien, who handled the 
direct mail for Ralph Nader’s 
Public Citizen before stepping 
into similar role two years ago for the 
Democratic National Committee, says 
that his own experience has confirmed 
Viguerie’s insight. 
the DNC, got into the mail 


for the O’Brien recalls. 
were working with it, lifted our 
head one day and said, ‘Hey, we’ve got 
lot more than just fund-raising tool 
O’Brien sees it, liberal 
groups and candidates used mail, say, 
hundred letters for funds, and only 
care about those two three recipients 
who sent check. Viguerie has been 
just concerned communicate the 
other ninety-seven 


‘Emotion will grab 
reader, but once 
grabbed ’em, 
you’ve got hold ’em. 
hold ’em, 
you have use 
information’ 


O’Brien goes on. liberals used the 
mail pay the bills while conservatives 
used move the 

the eighteen months leading 
the 1982 elections, the DNC flattered 
Viguerie imitating him. ran sus- 
tained mail campaign Social Secu- 
rity. Its target was Democratic voters 
modest means, with addresses 
the edges America’s cities. 
went older blue-collar couples, told 
them the threats Social Security, 
and assured them the Democratic Party 
would stick for their says 
O’Brien. The letters asked for dona- 
tions, but the DNC needed only enough 
money for the mailings pay for them- 
selves. (They did this and more: 80,000 
people joined the party’s donor rolls, 
contributing $1.2 million.) reason 
why twenty-five percent the voters 
surveyed NBC election day cited 
Social Security their prime concern 
partly because sent letters ten mil- 
lion likely voters and said: ‘On election 
day, your prime concern should So- 
cial Security,’ concludes O’Brien. 

Other experts direct mail also see 
alternative conventional jour- 
nalism, but don’t share Viguerie’s 
ideological view its function. 

lost our old American tradi- 
tion hard-hitting partisan 


argues William Schneider, public 
opinion analyst for the Los Angeles 
Times and National Journal who has 
studied extensive interviews with people 
who regularly respond letters such 
issues women’s rights and the envi- 
ronment. leaves millions 
people without choice vehicle, 
and they see these qualities direct 
mail. Two themes recur the inter- 
views: People like see argument, 
point view, what they think 
straight talk. They also like the infor- 
mation the letters. lets them follow 
the action the women’s movement 
environmental legislation way that 
they can’t through the regular 

the media, but journalism does bring 
unconscious filter its work, and this 
creates hunger people for what the 
mail can argues James Lucier. 
aide Republican Senator Jesse 
Helms North Carolina, who guid- 
ing spirit the Congressional Club, 
political action committee with strong 
fund-raising record. Earlier, Lucier 
backed James Kilpatrick writing 
pungently conservative editorials for the 
Richmond News Leader. 
lism,’’ Lucier says, caught 
formal and rationalistic conventions, 
comes across most people 
exotic world with strange language. 
letter way ... get directly 
people and what concerns 

The rise mail medium reflects 
two other changes well. One the 
broad shift from mass media tailored 
and targeted media: from general- 
interest special-interest magazines, 
and from broadcasting narrowcasting. 
letter tailored and narrowly 
cast medium can use today. The 
other the change our forms polit- 
ical action. With the decline party or- 
ganizations, and with the media now 
providing people with most 
political information, more and more 
Americans have managed become 
armchair activists. The mail makes 
easier and more interesting fol- 
low the political action, and easier 
form political judgments. Whether peo- 
ple send their $10 $25, express 
their views friends, simply vote the 
way the letter-writers want them to, the 
mail helping them participants 
the political process. 
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Can magazines find 
happiness with cable? 


Cable starved 


for ideas. Magazines 


want exposure. 
look 
what they mean 
one another 

GAIL POOL 


hese are hard times for purists 

who like their 

Newspapers are video, 
photographs are disc, and not only 
are books being made into movies, 
movies are being made into books. One 
the more recent media 
volves magazines and cable. During the 
past year, cable subscribers have been 
exposed programs derived one way 
another from wide variety maga- 
zines, from Family Circle Playboy. 
Like much what happening cable 
today, these programs are something 
dress rehearsal for the future. The 
shows are being carefully scrutinized 
publishers, programmers, and advertis- 
ing agencies. And the question not 
how they are playing some distant 
Peoria (which may not yet have cable); 
what matters are the ratings Madison 
Avenue. 

turning cable, magazine pub- 
lishers are trying keep history from 
repeating itself. About ten years back, 
television helped force out mass 
circulation magazines such Life and 
Look offering advertisers mass audi- 
ences print medium could hope 
match. Magazines that survived, and 
thrived, did tailoring material 
special-interest audiences, offering ad- 
vertisers not numbers but depth: the 
consumer really interested their par- 
ticular products. 

Now cable with its numerous chan- 
nels has the potential offering that 


Gail Pool writer who lives Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
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same narrowcasting capability. Once 
again electronic medium threaten- 
ing plunder the advertising base 
magazines. And many editors and pub- 
lishers, convinced that the magazine in- 
dustry shouldn’t have let television pass 
them by, are determined this time not 
miss the boat. Carey Winfrey, direc- 
tor video development and marketing 
for CBS Publications, remarks, 
don’t know the way the future going, 
but anyone who doesn’t experiment 
some way making 

But then, lot magazines that are 
experimenting are also making mis- 
takes, unsure perhaps why they’re 
video the first place. Monia Joblin, 
director programming USA Net- 
work, comments: wants 
be. But what they depends their 
vision how use it. they want 
for communication? create new 
market base? For promotion? And some 
may not have 

One basic vision promotion. From 
cable’s point view, magazine title 
known quantity that will draw 
viewers, and some magazines have gone 
cable mainly the hope boosting 
circulation. Family Circle, for example, 
helped create fifty-five half-hour pro- 
grams for series, /t’s Great 
based its magazines, 
which ran first the Satellite Program 
Network and then, for greater exposure, 
the Christian Broadcasting Network. 
Like the publications, the programs fea- 
tured projects crafts, decorating, mak- 
ing Christmas gifts. execute the proj- 
ects, however, the viewer really needed 
the magazine which was, course, 
advertised the shows. 

Great Idea was cost-effective for Fam- 
ily Circle only because didn’t cost the 
magazine anything. independent 
producer underwrote the programs, for 
which, happens, sufficient adver- 
tising never materialized. 

Even though cable advertising reve- 
nues will rise more homes are hooked 


up, few publishers and fewer video 
programmers believe that cable pro- 
gram can primarily promotional 
vehicle for magazine; program has 
hold its own good show. But good 
programming not easily come by, 
anyone who has watched cable’s meager 
offerings can testify. Cable pro- 
grammers see themselves against 
economic catch-22: cable hasn’t yet 
got the programs that would lure the 
viewers who would lure the advertisers 
who would provide the capital that 
would create the programs that would 
lure the viewers, and forth. 

Into this programming gap sprang the 
notion that magazines could use 
because they It’s 
nice phrase, but what does mean re- 
gard cable? subject knowledge? 
But subject specialists exist outside the 
magazine world business, 
academia. Even the area home in- 
terest, Julia Child cooked and Jim 
Crockett gardened without the backing 
magazine. Moreover, editors 
special-interest magazines are seldom 
themselves specialists, and neither, for 
the most part, are their writers. Finally, 
any video programmer will tell you, 
magazine articles, however skillfully 
written, are not video programs. And 
yet the notion some transferable 
editorial expertise persists, perhaps 
mainly the magazine side. 


Meredith Corporation, 

Bruce Boyle, publisher 
Meredith Video Publishing, in- 

terprets editorial this sense infor- 
mation. sees Meredith, with Better 
Homes and Gardens and thirty-eight 
other special-interest periodicals, with 
its book line and its book club, 
source extensive material, already or- 
ganized, that can converted into 
video format. But while these informa- 
tional resources may useful certain 
video applications (such Meredith’s 
educational videodisc 
Your Body: Woman’s Guide From 
Better Homes and current 
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cable programming makes question- 
able whether information any serious 
form really what cable wants from 
magazines. Most cable programs are 
neither educational nor documentary; 
the service programs offer helpful hints, 
not the makings serious analysis. This 
shows. Matters’’ HBO, for 
example, bills itself in- 
from Money magazine. And 
is. recent segment supermarket 
tactics was eye-opener for the shop- 
per and delightful watch. But the in- 
formation was the level 
What about information that isn’t fun? 

The answer this question will be- 
come clearer and when greater 
number serious magazines becomes 
involved. The fact that few 
have been involved date 
suggests that, some people’s minds 
least, thoughtful information and video 
are less than perfect match. 

television, course, serious in- 
formation has been subjected the 
same entertainment pressures 
weight information witness the news. 
Bernie Shusman, vice-president 
Post Newsweek Video, thinks that cable 
more open experimentation. His 
exceptionally ambitious show, News- 
week 
weekly program associated with News- 
week and based part its editorial 
contents, runs Hearst/ABC’s Day- 
time. Four four-and-a-half minutes 
may allowed for segment on, say, 
the Equal Rights Amendment, twenty- 
five minutes for runaway children, and 
ten minutes for Salvador. This makes 
for leisurely pace that Shusman likes, 
but which concedes will not toler- 
ated cable gets into the ratings racket. 
Shusman sees Newsweek Woman 
news show its own right, not literal 
translation the magazine. 

Jim Perkins, president Hearst/ABC 
Video Services, dismisses the notion 
that you can magazine televi- 
sion, that magazines contain 
enormous amount material just wait- 
ing converted into video. The re- 
source that Hearst magazines have of- 


Woman, 


fered his programming service not 
editorial content, but the proven ability 
their editors fashion publications 
serve particular audiences. 

This perception goes the heart 
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the magazine-cable relationship. Maga- 
zines have learned 
interest audiences, focus subjects 
that will attract advertisers. These are 
skills cable needs, and magazines, 
sense, might serve business consul- 
tants, providing cable services with 
marketing expertise. 

That magazines have chosen get 
involved magazines part de- 
fensive posture. Bob Birnbaum, 
consultant publishing, management, 
and marketing who has specialized 
electronic publishing, says, After all, 
you can cable show from 
magazine base, why can’t you also 
launch magazine from cable 
And this has already begun happen. 
The program Alive and Well, two-hour 
weekday series featuring advice how 
keep fit, has spawned magazine, 
Alive and Well, published Bristol- 
Myers with the help American Health 
Magazine. finds audience may 
expand, and, with its video exposure, 
offer fierce competition existing 
health magazines. This the sort 
threat that magazines are trying, 
early involvement, forestall. 

course, this point all threats are 
cable will work. 
Given the relatively small audience for 
cable roughly twenty-five million 
households and the fragmentation 


that audience, only broad narrowcasting 
feasible, such women’s-interest 
programs Hearst/ABC’s Daytime, 
the health features the Cable Health 
Network. One the few successful 
special-interest shows The American 
Baby Magazine Cable Show. Based 
American Baby magazine, which has 
controlled circulation expectant and 
new parents, the program has 
sufficiently targeted its audience at- 
tract sponsors and turning small 
profit. But success defined Ameri- 
can Baby simply the ability draw 
advertising. with all cable, one 
knows yet who watching the show; 
viewers have had input. 

What input viewers will have the 
future unclear. Some people hopefully 
predict that viewer choice either 
subscription pay-per-view will 
create range shows comparable 
the range magazines: from the glossy 
(Omni) the and unprofitable 
(The Nation). But few people the 
magazine cable world share this vi- 
sion. The consensus that the unavoid- 
ably high cost quality video will re- 
quire advertising support. fact, some 
people the business believe that even 
advertising support will not make 
magazine-scale narrowcasting feasible. 
Harold Levine, chairman the advertis- 
ing agency Levine, Huntley, Schmidt 
and Beaver, says, can produce 


g 


good magazine for three hundred four 
hundred thousand people and make 
money, but the economics makes im- 
possible 

Moreover, while magazines can 
squeak with low profits, none 
all, there little enthusiasm the cable 
business for no-profit programs. for 
pay-per-view, likely that the indus- 
try, convinced that viewers won’t spend 
money magazine, will 
reserve this form payment and 
when arrives for spectacles, sports, 
and other special events. 

The real point that both cable and 
magazine people want advertising for 
the handsome profits can yield, and 
that advertisers will almost surely the 
end support the right kind 
magazine-style programs. Special- 
interest magazines can offer advertisers 
detailed information about prospective 
audiences: what they earn, eat, wear, 
how they vote, how often they make 
love. Interactive cable could provide 
even more audience data than magazines 
can, along with the proven effectiveness 
video advertising unparalleled 
combination. Already publishing and 
advertising consultants talk excitedly 
about advertising within 
ski equipment ski show), which 
would avoid television’s awkward shifts 
from drama detergents. They talk 
infomercials, the electronic equivalent 
advertorials, which advertiser- 
sponsored material, while briefly ac- 
editorial format. And they talk cable 
brand-new medium, meaning, 
course, brand-new advertising 
medium. 

Magazines will have hand carv- 
ing out special markets cable. Paul 
Caravatt, Caravatt Communications, 
program packager, developing sev- 
eral magazines for cable, among them 
Blair Ketchum’s Country Journal. 
There nothing revolutionary 
about Country Journal; with all his 
shows, Caravatt says, will 
what video does best: personality and 
What innovative his pur- 
suit hitherto untapped video market: 
upscale rural dwellers. And whether 
not Caravatt’s Country Journal succeeds 
will depend much how upscale 
will the quality the show. 


what magazines qua 
gain from their involvement with cable? 
People speak about synergy, about ideas 
from the programs feeding back into the 
publications. One wonders whether they 
will entertaining ideas. And whether 
magazines are really hard for ideas. 
The truth is, improving magazines was 
never the point the exercise. 

editor who does see synergistic 
relationship between magazines and 
video Nick Charney. But for Charney, 
editorial director Psychology Today 
and Videofashion Monthly 
videomagazine without print base), the 
promise lies video, not cable. sees 
innovative videomagazines becoming 
feasible through the use video- 
cassettes and videodiscs. Cable, 
fears, may repeat television’s formulaic 
programming and inhibit creativity. In- 
deed, this may the least harm can 
do. Given its economic structure, cable, 
least for now, may prove still more 
damaging magazines. 


publishers are eager discuss 

the dangers their involvement 

cable. Advertising executive 
Harold Levine thinks many magazines 
are going get burned some 
financial losses medium that may 
not profitable for five ten years, 
others lending their names 
mediocre video programs and thus 
damaging their reputations. also sees 
magazines undermining their own cre- 
dibility advertising media. Implicit 
the couldn’t beat we’re 
gonna join attitude magazines’ 
acknowledgment video more ef- 
fective advertising medium than print. 

But perhaps the greatest danger for 
magazines lies the dominant role that 
advertising will almost certainly play 
magazine programs cable, and the ef- 
fect that will have special-interest 
magazines that may already overly 
influenced advertising concerns. 

For cable, perhaps even more than for 
magazines, interest’’ mar- 
keting concept. There common mis- 
conception that the phrase means just 
what says: that there are enough 
people interested collecting pebbles, 
there room for magazine called The 
Pebble Collector. This isn’t quite true. 
special-interest idea becomes poten- 
tially profitable only associated 


with identifiable and therefore adver- 
tisable consumables: precisely what 
pebble collectors buy, and can the 
providers those goods and services af- 
ford advertise? Can readers afford 
buy special pebble-collecting shoes? 

But despite the importance adver- 
tising magazine publishing, editcrs 
have tried adhere ethic edito- 
rial independence. Even magazines 
created the basis marketing studies 
claim reader interest. And there are sub- 
scribers, after all, counterbalance the 
power advertisers. 

Editorial independence has always 
been precarious television, and what- 
ever may true the future, not 
affordable now cable. Programmers 
are not secretive about this. Monia Job- 
lin USA Network says, have 
put programming that advertisers 
want pay Cable Health Net- 
work’s vice president for programming, 
Loreen Arbus, describes new 
consumer-oriented health show 
the viewer without attacking 
the marketplace its 

The editorial independence many 
magazines already badly strained 
their desire please advertisers, and 
getting involved with cable unlikely 
put new backbone into publishers and 
editors. Video’s high cost will increase 
magazines’ need for revenues. And 
competition with video 
ment,’’ and 
programs, how will magazines fare? 
Will advertisers willing come 
twice? what basis will worth 
their while? How far will magazines 
hold their advertisers? When 
does information become advertorial? 

For all the talk about what cable will 
magazine markets, there has been 
little talk about what cable will 
magazines themselves. How dismal 
cable succeeds only diminishing the 
range and depth our magazines; if, 
despite the proliferation media, and 
the mix-and-match media forms, 
face increasing lack real choice, 
sameness what hear and see; 
cable programs and magazines come 
resemble each other reductive pro- 
cess, and all them learn how 
cook our (Marval) turkeys, fix our 
(Ford) cars, and travel well (with 
American Express). Magazines might 
think twice about catching that boat. 
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Woodstein Des Moines 


Memoirs reporter 


who hoped 
change the world 
JOHN LANCASTER 


twenty-two-year-old reporter 

whose biggest story had been 

profile local Soap Box Derby 
winner, the assignment had the appeal 
genuine adventure. 

The city editor the Des Moines 
Tribune, seeing that had nothing 
particular one morning May 
1981, wheeled chair desk and 
conspiratorially filled the de- 
tails investigative project had 
been mulling over for several months. 
was accompany older reporter, 
Celeste Hadrick, and secretly follow 
city rental-housing inspectors 
made their daily rounds. They were 
notorious around city hall for their slack 
working habits. 

During the course our two-month 
investigation learned that the rumors 
had heard were true, and then some. 
The furor immediately provoked the 
story when ran that July amounted 
considerable scandal Iowa standards. 
But the exposé did not turn out 
quite the triumph truth and justice 
had anticipated. 

was subpoenaed when the city 
Des Moines, deaf the First Amend- 
ment protests employers, at- 
tempted build its case against the 
public employees 
using the newspaper article 
And the end the unmasking the 
housing department accomplished little 
beyond the reshuffling few admin- 
istrators. first foray into investiga- 
tive journalism left wondering 
whether the power the press was 
really awesome thing had been 
built be. was useful lesson for 
beginning reporter with inflated 
sense his own importance and one 
that was reiterated less than year 
later, when fell into the second inves- 


John Lancaster writer living Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
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tigative project short career. 

first, the housing inspector story 
had the mildly intoxicating scent in- 
trigue, risk, and righteousness that gives 
investigative reporting its glamorous 
reputation. stalked the inspectors 
several days week, from the time they 
left city hall their numbered white city 
cars the time they returned the end 
the day. raced through yellow 
lights, slumped our seats gas sta- 
tion parking lots, and jotted down pre- 
cise notes the activities whatever 
inspector happened following 
that day. 

The excitement playing detective 
was short-lived. Frequently lost our 
quarry traffic; several times de- 
cided had been spotted and gave up. 
spent most the time waiting, shar- 
ing potato chips and sticking the vinyl 
seats the oppressive Iowa heat. was 
then that decided true calling was 
not investigative journalism. But right 
from the start was clear had stum- 
bled onto good story. 

Our first day out, the inspector 
were following drove his city car his 
home the far southern edge Des 
Moines, picked athletic bag, and 
spent the rest the morning lifting 
photographer record his exit, and the 
picture the unfortunate well-built 
inspector later accompanied the story 
page one. Other inspectors began 
their days with long coffee breaks, fol- 
lowed two-hour lunches. Several 
whiled away their afternoons dark 


taverns the city’s dingy east side. 
made for entertaining reading. 

When the story broke, city officials 
dutifully expressed their outrage. city 
employee who loafs taxpayers’ time 
Mayor Pete Crivaro. The city manager 
promised investigation. The day the 
story ran, the local stations led their 
evening news broadcasts with sum- 
maries our story, perhaps the most 
satisfying tribute print journalist. 
the newsroom, Celeste and basked 
the praise our colleagues. And felt 
had done the public favor. 


the city, turned out, was 
hardly inclined show its 
gratitude. result our 
story, and his own inquiry, the city 
manager recommended that most the 
inspectors suspended from their jobs 
for periods ranging from day 
month. The inspectors fought back. 
They appealed the Civil Service 
Commission, and the city’s legal de- 
partment looked provide the tes- 
timony that would uphold the city man- 
ager’s recommendations. was our 
testify, the lawyer rep- 
resenting the city informed us. 

well the editors the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, felt that 
the newspaper’s role was report the 
story, not enforce the city’s rules; 
Celeste and dodged the first subpoena 
slipping out the newsroom via 


freight elevator. That, turned out, 
was Celeste’s last day work for the 


Tribune. She had already accepted 
position The Kansas City Star and 
decided leave for Kansas City ahead 
schedule. was left the city’s sole 
eyewitness. 

Rather than fight quash the sub- 
poena, the Register and Tribune Com- 
pany’s legal staff hammered out 
agreement whereby the city would ask 
testify only that the events de- 
tailed the story were true and ac- 
curate. would saving the company 
the expense and trouble court battle 
without, theory, compromising 
First Amendment rights long 
stuck the text the exposé and didn’t 
stray onto the sacred grounds the 
editorial decision-making process. 
There were such restrictions the 
lawyers for the inspectors; they could 
cross-examine they pleased. 

Several days week for nearly two 
months found myself seated before the 
three civil service commissioners, trying 
ignore the malevolent stare 
whichever inspector was the stand 
that day, while the defense lawyers 
deftly dismantled the city’s case. was 
ironic position in: didn’t want 
see the story flayed the defense, 
yet felt obligation help the 
shouldn’t have been there the first 
place. 

was not convincing witness. For 
one thing, was being asked recall 
events three four months old without 
benefit notes had given them 
managing editor Bill Maurer an- 
ticipation prying officialdom. 
Often when the defense lawyers asked 
recite specific times and places 
mentioned the story, had answer, 
look the story The lawyer for 
the city listened much tes- 
timony with his gaze fastened the 
ceiling exasperation. 

was difficult know when an- 
swer and when fall back the recital 
First Amendment rights that had 
carefully rehearsed with one the pa- 
per’s lawyers. For example, our story 
described afternoon the workday 
one inspector who spent two-and-a- 
half hours home. His lawyer asked 
where had parked watch his 
house, whether could see his city car 
clearly, whether had returned his 
house after the occasion mentioned 


the story. They were trivial questions, 
and didn’t reveal source violate 
confidence answering. But oc- 
curred afterwards that newsgather- 
ing methods, assuming they stay within 
the law, should protected from that 
kind scrutiny. wish hadn’t been 
cooperative. 

Since the city’s case was based 
newspaper article not exactly hard 
evidence legal terms and the reluc- 
tant testimony young reporter who 
couldn’t remember anything, was 
surprise that the inspectors succeeded 
overturning their suspensions. Though 
hurt see the credibility the story 
undermined, there was some consola- 
tion the city’s wasted effort. For 
had learned anything the course 
first year reporter, was that news- 
papers exist inform and provoke, 
but not convict. 


second investigative story 

catalogued several years 

police chief, but then discovery 

that the rest the world doesn’t view 

journalism with quite the reverence ac- 

corded those the profession had 

taught lower expectations. 

Still, was unprepared for what fol- 
lowed this later effort. 

Police, had learned six months 
covering suburbs, are impossibly clan- 
nish and close-mouthed about the inner 
workings their departments. when 
dozen patrol officers from the 
West Des Moines police force showed 
the newsroom last January with 
story tell, listened hard. They 
came with number allegations 
against their chief, Orval Cooney. Over 
week along with reporter Dave 
bert, interviewed eighteen police em- 
ployees, including fourteen twenty 
patrol officers, the secrecy rented 
motel room. Chief Cooney had long en- 
joyed the unqualified endorsement the 
mayor and city council, and the men 
who talked were terribly afraid 
losing their jobs should hear their 
defection before the story ran. Don’t 
worry, assured them, once the story 
breaks one will able touch you. 

And what story they told, those men 
who filed into the stuffy motel room 
twos and threes. Among their allega- 
tions: Chief Cooney had compromised 


investigation implicating his son 
the theft $11,000 worth construc- 
tion tools. The detective who had han- 
the case recounted how, soon after 
Cooney’s son was identified prime 
suspect, the chief arrived the police 
station with the stolen property mysteri- 
ously deposited the trunk his car. 

Other officers reported seeing the 
chief drunk the job, sometimes while 
was out the streets night check- 
ing them. One described scene 
where the chief, drunken rage, had 
beaten handcuffed prisoner tavern 
parking lot. The officers produced 
photograph the man’s battered face 
that they had stolen from department 
file. Their account amounted 
portrait petty tyrant, man 
violent temper who encouraged his men 
spy one another and used his posi- 
tion curry favor with influential resi- 
dents. All the serious allegations were 
corroborated outside sources. 

The result our exposé? After 
three-month investigation lawyer 
hired look into the allegations, the 
city council presented two-and-a-half- 
page report citing administra- 
tive deficiencies’’ the department. 
The council declined 
more specific findings and directed the 
lawyer charge the investigation not 
talk reporters. All ten officers who 
had agreed the use their names 
the stories about the chief received let- 
ters reprimanding them for having 
rogated police department 
well having the city 
council, the department, and the com- 
munity large unnecessary expense, 
embarrassment, and indignities, thereby 
creating internal morale deficiencies and 
public uncertainties the compe- 
tency the city’s police force.’’ The 
chief kept his job. 

The fallout from the two investigative 
pieces certainly cured any ten- 
dency see myself shaker 
dynasties. Which not say that the 
effort was poorly spent. Chief Cooney 
will doubt treat his men, and the 
citizens West Des Moines, more deli- 
cately after seeing his darker side laid 
out the newspaper. And for the in- 
spectors, they probably spend least 
much time glancing their rear-view 
mirrors they used spend drinking 
coffee. 
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fuss 


about inter Press? 


Even the State 
Department got 
mixed 

campaign against 
the Rome-based 
news service. 

alternative news 
un-American? 


PETER HALL 


athering and dispensing news 

around the globe longer 

very lucrative business. the 
four major Western wire services, only 
the biggest The Associated Press 
earns its keep that way. UPI has suffered 
grievous losses, Agence France-Presse 
enjoys considerable support 
French government, and the lion’s share 
Reuters’s revenues stems from spe- 
cial financial wires. Yet less than 
twenty years unconventional, im- 
poverished news agency named 
Press Service Third World News 
Agency (IPS) has painstakingly built 
international network that some have 
claimed threatens the West’s domination 
the information industry. 

The very origins and goals IPS 
contrast dramatically with those its 
bigger, older rivals. IPS, which based 
journalists sympathetic the develop- 
ing nations’ side the heated 
South’’ debate with the industrialized 
countries. Disdaining the traditional 
emphasis spot news, IPS aims 
focus third world issues and events 
that are often overlooked the major 
services and create new markets for 
such reports. 


Peter Hall, formerly senior Tech- 
nology and industry editor World Busi- 
ness Weekly, now Bagehot Fellow 
Columbia’s Graduate School Journalism. 
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Growing steadily shoestring re- 
sources, IPS has become the world’s 
sixth largest wire service (after Tass) 
total communication links. The agency 
has expanded from its original Latin 
American news base the Middle East, 
Africa, and Southern Asia. Now, auton- 
omous affiliates, backed grants raised 
Western Europe and the United 
States, are springing reshape IPS 
copy for Western readers. Monde, 
The Guardian, the Neue Ziiricher 
Zeitung, Der Spiegel, and the World 
Bank are clients. And such prominent 
American newspapers The Christian 
Science Monitor and The Atlanta Jour- 
nal and Constitution subscribe IPS’s 
two-year-old stateside affiliate, Interlink 
Press Service (see box, page 56). In- 
deed, IPS’s tortuous rise itself one 
the significant unreported third world 
stories this era. 

IPS’s growth has not gone wholly un- 
noticed the U.S. June 1981 Wash- 
ington Star article, which later ran 
the international wire, raised 
questions about the propriety IPS 
connections with agencies. Months 
later when IPS expected win key 
role proposed Development 
Program (UNDP) subscription network 
that would circulate information among 
third world scientists, bureaucrats, busi- 
nessmen, and trade unionists the wire 
service, the proposed project, and 
UNDP all came under fire from the U.S. 
State Department. 

the $60 million information net- 
work was first conceived, various 
members would donate funds for it, with 
Italy providing the largest sum. Com- 
munications for Development 
(CODEV), Malta-based foundation 
backed part IPS, would manage 
least the initial stages the network; 
Italy, hoping that the project would 
generate income for its national tele- 
communications system, supported the 
Rome-based CODEV-IPS plan. Con- 
tracts were signed mid- 
December 1981. 

But the State Department quietly in- 


tervened. cable the U.S. mission 
the UN, State told emissary 
pressure UNDP administrator Bradford 
Morse, American, postpone ap- 
proval the contracts. The cable com- 
plained briefly about the way CODEV 
had been selected. Then, turning 
politics, charged that IPS consis- 
tently opposed U.S. interests eco- 
nomic, political, and information mat- 
ters. publicizes standard 
garded stalking horse for third 
world press interests and object 
deep suspicion both the U.S. private 
media and the U.S. 

But the unnamed American media or- 
ganizations were concerned about more 
than ideology. The proposed network, 
the cable continued, would provid- 
ing money build the IPS into 
world-class competitor the commer- 
cial news part because 
this the interests U.S. news 
the project cause se- 
vere public relations problems for the 
UNDP and the 


deal was tabled the last 

minute when UNDP lawyers 

ruled that the project’s funding 
procedures violated regulation that 
prohibits donor governments from 
influencing the choice contractor. 
The network’s future still doubt. 
Significantly, though, the State Depart- 
ment now admits that does not sub- 
scribe its own rhetoric. background 
interviews, officials explain that the 
government acted only the behest 
those unnamed media interests, using 
information they had provided. Having 
since read copy, and having met 
with its representatives, they concede 
that they not themselves believe the 
charges. The government’s interest 
the matter, they emphasize, was largely 
commercial. 

IPS was badly shaken the UNDP’s 
eleventh-hour reversal, and string 
further setbacks notably cabinet 
reshuffle that led Mexico cancel con- 


tracts worth $80,000 per month. IPS had 
dismiss its approximately 200 
full- and part-time staff members, and 
briefly considered closing 
reaus. Then allegations similar those 
the State Department cable began 
circulate the U.S. 

Last spring, for instance, Gilbert 
Cranberg, then editorial page editor 
The Des Moines Register, made some 
inquiries prepare for panel discus- 
sion global information flows. One 
person spoke sent him some un- 
settling material about IPS. Cranberg 
declined discuss its contents 
source. implied 
explained. Asked 
what thought IPS, Cranberg re- 
plied: comments I’ve heard are 
about 


target this vague, ideologi- 

cal campaign was born Rome 

1964, the brainchild Roberto 
Savio. voluble, forty-eight-year-old 
Italian who still serves IPS’s director, 
Savio had been reporter for Popolo, 
the Christian Democratic Party news- 
paper, and had followed the late Aldo 
Moro into government when Moro first 
became prime minister the early 
1960s. self-confessed utopian, Savio 
dreams democratic world free 
hunger and scarcity; this will come 
about, contends, through technologi- 
cal progress, belt-tightening the pam- 
pered Northern societies and better 
communication. attributes the 
conservative positions many global 
issues meager coverage television 
and the regional press. very 
dangerous that the country with the lead- 
ing responsibility the world di- 
rected public opinion that has very 
said during recent visit 
New York. 

Under Savio’s direction, IPS aimed 
bolster budding Christian Democratic 
reform movements Latin America 
writing features development there. 
But with its target area overrun dic- 
tatorships the late 1960s and early 
1970s, IPS embraced far broader sub- 
ject the third world’s demands for 
greater voice economic development 
and resource allocation. 

Savio thought that the Western wire 


services tended gloss over the third 
world’s social and economic com- 
plexities, well its unofficial forces 
labor, women, minorities, and op- 
position politicians seeking spot 
news for their all-important home audi- 
ences. IPS would complement the 
giants’ reports providing analytical 
features that stressed the common prob- 
lems producing nations rather than 
the interests Western consumers. 
Thus, story about coup Bolivia 
might examine its impact tin produc- 
tion boring news some Western- 
ers, but vitally important readers 
Thailand, Brazil, Malaysia, and In- 
donesia, where tin prime export. 
the same time, Savio hoped that solid 
coverage socioeconomic conditions 
the third world would bring IPS such 
untapped Western audiences 
academics, trade unions, and women’s 
groups. 

Like any visionary entrepreneur, 
Savio patched the operation together. 
IPS still relies relatively youthful 
staff that toils six days per week low 
pay. Many correspondents singlehand- 
edly cover whole countries, and they 
are expected sign clients, too. The 
stories are edited Rome, New York, 
Costa Rica, Jamaica, Sri Lanka, and 
Peru, and transmitted satellite 
Spanish, English, and Arabic. 

pay for all this, IPS relies 
hodgepodge customers and some un- 
conventional bartering. Its clients in- 
clude some the West’s most prestigi- 
ous journals. small portion what 
they get consists reports from the 
Non-Aligned Nations’ Pool and from 
national news agencies the third 
world. return for IPS’s editing and 
distributing such reports, number 
governments conservative, centrist, 
and radical provide free telecom- 
munications lines. And some agen- 
cies pay IPS annual fees write fixed 
number stories about women, youth, 
population control, and development 
projects. These contracts stipulate that 
Inter Press retain full control choosing 
topics and reaching conclusions. 

The results are mixed. Scarce re- 
sources and distinctly un-American 
style mean that, while many IPS reports 
provide tight, handy glimpses into third 
world achievements and problems 
particularly Latin America others 


can dry, distant, and trifle paroch- 
ial. Governmental UN-agency studies 
and sessions ignored the major media 
are staple offerings. Such stories 
long report global shipping negotia- 
tions Geneva are valuable, but rarely 
contain the quotes and lively intrigue 
that American editors expect. tends 
make IPS’s timeliest reports such 
changing weapons policy, piece 
about U.S.-government-backed plan 
sending team Angola useful 
mainly background. 

One background user Joseph 
Geshwiler, foreign editor The Atlanta 
Journal and the papers 
subscribe the New York-based Inter- 
link Press Service, which edits and dis- 
tributes IPS copy the U.S. Geshwiler, 
who fears that few foreigners can master 
the peculiarities writing for American 
readers, has turned number IPS/ 
Interlink topics into 
cles. from the beginning, 
picked article about how Arabs 
conduct their banking. discussed some 
the story’s salient points with our 
stringer Cyprus, and became 
really good feature for our business sec- 
for hard news, Geshwiler 
wishes had responded earlier 
IPS story last winter about political 
crisis that was brewing Argentina’s 
military circles. correspondent 
Buenos Aires was looking into that 
when the Falklands war blew and 
mooted the 

produce lot stories, 
mostly the third world, that are in- 
teresting, offbeat, and little mun- 
says Richard O’Mara, foreign 
editor the Baltimore Sun. 
too, uses Interlink’s features 
brainstorm assignments for his own staff 
members and stringers. 
accurate any wire-service stuff you 
get out the third 


The controversial New Interna- 
tional Information Order, also 
known the New World Information 
Order, thorny issue that 
turbed some powerful American editors 
and publishers since the mid-1970s. 
That was several years after UNESCO 
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Visionary entrepreneur: Roberto Savio, founder and director 


began advocating the restructuring 
global information flows. nutshell, 
the NIIO and the proposed UNDP 
network are aimed reconstructing 
the political, economic, and cultural ties 
that crisscrossed the third world before 
colonialism rerouted all contacts 
through the new mother countries. 

Like most development issues the 
UN, the NIIO broad array talking 
points. conference after conference 
some third world representatives have 
argued that the Western media are 
dangerous: casual coverage coun- 
try’s economic crisis roving re- 
porter who has spent two days its 
capital can, for instance, cripple that 
nation’s borrowing power. few 
have called for stiff controls Western 
access. And decade-long discussion 
about accrediting foreign corre- 
spondents enhance their safety 
troubled regions evolved into argu- 
ment about licensing journalists 
practice that spreading Europe and 
the third world. 

While the debate grinds on, the big 
wires have grudgingly upgraded the 
quality and quantity their third world 
coverage. Meanwhile, private news 
media associations and governments 
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the West have donated outmoded gear 
third world media. 

Not surprisingly, IPS has sought 
key role the NIIO process. For in- 
stance, helped create ASIN (Accion 
Sistemas Informativos Nacionales), 
network national press agencies the 
Caribbean and Latin America. Pressing 
clients’ staff members, edits their re- 
ports, carries some them, and offers 
bimonthly critiques each nation’s 
editorial product. Savio hails the rela- 
tionship unusual model col- 
laboration between the two worlds 
governmental systems and nongov- 
ernmental system like 

IPS’s unique position, however, has 
trapped crossfire between those 
NIIO advocates who depend state in- 
tervention solve the third world’s 
communications problems and Ameri- 
cans who oppose any governmental role 
the media. One the latter 
Leonard Sussman, executive director 
Freedom House, conservative, New 
York-based group that monitors global 
political rights. Another Leonard 
Marks, Washington attorney who once 
ran the U.S. Information Agency and 
who now heads the powerful Foreign 


Harvey Wang 


CJR 


c 


Policy Association. Until his death last 
August, Sussman and Marks received 
staunch backing from Stanley Swin- 
ton, the AP’s vice president, assistant 
general manager, and director world 
services. 


Sussman and Marks are charter mem- 
bers the World Press Freedom 
Committee, Washington-based um- 
brella for thirty-two print and broadcast 
organizations from five continents. 
Founded 1976 defend the world’s 
private media, WPFC has organized 
numerous conferences about the dangers 
sees some NIIO proposals. Execu- 
tive director Dana Bullen, longtime 
foreign editor The Washington Star, 
prides himself WPFC’s role sound- 
ing the alarm over the NIIO, but the 
group’s warnings have struck some ob- 
servers bit strident. The Baltimore 
Sun’s O’Mara, for instance, recalls 
American Press Institute seminar 
which Bullen spoke about the 
menace. fake issue,’’ says 
Mara. threat not threat, but 
provides living for people like 

happens, Savio flatly opposes 
censorship and says detests the fact 
that licensed the Italian gov- 
ernment. further insists that, 
private institution, IPS itself battling 
carve out role for the independent 
media the proposed information 
order. But American critics the 
are still wary IPS and question its 
fundamental utility information 
source. interview held shortly be- 
fore his death, Swinton contended, for 
instance, that editors cannot depend 
the accuracy dispatches third 
world journalists because many are in- 
some you can count on, but there’s 
story about major corruption, they can’t 
possibly write said. 

American reporters, the other 
hand, have their own axes grind. 
report the National News Council 
about American coverage UNESCO’s 
1980 conference Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, Raskin, former New 
York Times labor correspondent who 
now the council’s associate director, 
noted: one story emanating from 
the six-week conference dealt with any 
the reports, speeches, resolutions 
UNESCO’s basic activities 
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scores other fields. contrast, there 
were news and feature stories deal- 
ing with the debate over communica- 
tions policy. This was also the central 
topic for 181 Indeed, 
Sussman himself told Raskin that 
news stories well the editorials 
tend reflect clear, sharp editorial 
Publicity about IPS the U.S. has 
piece third world media the June 
1981 Washington Journalism Review, 
Sussman described IPS passing 
organization that ‘‘is paid govern- 
ment agencies rewrite and process 


their outgoing reports, and provide 
incoming flow information. [IPS] 
also receives UNESCO funds pro- 


mote its special interests.’ 

Sussman neglected mention that 
only percent the material that IPS 
carries comes from national news agen- 
cies, that clearly identified such, 
and that the lion’s share IPS’s copy 
written its staff. The UNESCO funds 
support nothing more nefarious than 
series features female African and 
Latin American journalists who write 
about women’s role development. Fi- 
nally Sussman, who had known Savio 
for years before wrote the critique, 


called him Savio’’ the leader 
the 1964 student rebellion Berke- 
ley, California and mistakenly iden- 
tified the agency the 
Polish state feature service. 

Pressed for their views IPS, some 
its critics prove reticent. 
Leonard Marks the Foreign Policy 
Association was quoted 1981 The 
Washington Star saying that IPS 
private institution that many American 
press people believe has bias against 
the Despite personal briefing 
and the WPFC’s Dana Bullen re- 
ceived from Savio last spring, and de- 
spite Swinton’s statement that Marks 


Interlink 


For all his suspicions about Inter Press, 
the late Stanley Swinton thought highly 
Interlink Press Service, IPS’s New York- 
based affiliate. think Interlink, particu- 
larly Brennon Jones, the guy who runs it, 
pretty Swinton, director the 
AP’s world services, confided last spring 
the course lengthy interview about IPS 
and third world journalism general. 

IPS were more like Interlink wants 
be, feel differently about went on. 
want take the copy that comes 
They’re having hell lot trouble 
finding market for it. I’d like see them 

some ways, Interlink, which edits and 
distributes IPS’s copy the U.S., has suc- 
ceeded. Its weekly news mailing goes out 
the Baltimore Sun, The Street Journal’s 
Los Angeles bureau, The Atlanta Journal 
and Constitution, The Christian Science 
Monitor, Newsday, and Metromedia’s 
Channel New York. The Ford Founda- 
tion major nonmedia client. Interlink re- 
cently began putting its reports com- 
puterized data base that will soon contain 
some 800 subject-indexed stories. the 
event political crisis Peru, for in- 
stance, editor researcher can instantly 
call the past three months Interlink’s 
output the country. Thirty-five universi- 
ties and nonprofit organizations have signed 
for this electronic service among them, 
Amnesty International, the University 
wa’s Council International and Compara- 
tive Studies, Oxfam America, and Agristar, 
Milwaukee-based electronic information 
service for farmers, ranchers, and agricul- 
tural organizations. 

Moreover, Interlink expanding that data 
base. tandem with The Nation Institute, 


exploring ways add selected articles 
from number American publications 
including Mother Jones, The Nation, The 
Progressive, and The Village Voice its 
computer file. The service already offers 
news and analysis from additional global in- 
formation suppliers such New Delhi’s 
Center for Science and the Environment; 
Depthnews, published the Manila-based 
Press Foundation Asia; and Earthscan, 
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Brennon Jones 


ecologically oriented feature service Lon- 
don along with IPS’s own dispatches. 
recent mailing included ten stories topics 
that ranged from 
strike Argentina the French gov- 
ernment’s refusal cooperate with study 
cancer rates the South Pacific, where 
tests nuclear bombs. 

tentative judgment, but feel that 
they’ve been very factual and quite re- 


vey Wang 


CJR/Har 


strained, very David Winder, the 
Monitor’s roving third world correspondent, 
says Interlink. Winder, until recently the 
paper’s deputy foreign news editor, em- 
phasizes that Interlink not lobbyist for 
the developing countries. not too self- 
consciously third world; has broad range 
subjects that are not just economically 
oriented. It’s not just getting into has-and- 
has-not 

Interlink has itself been plagued 
shortage cash since 1981, when set 
shop across the street from the UN. IPS, 
which had never tried cover the U.S., 
provided $30,000 seed money. also 
signed contract, renewed annually, that 
grants Interlink full editorial control over 
IPS’s for which the 
affiliate pays neither transmission fees nor 
distribution charges. The rest was 
Brennon Jones and his 
skeleton staff now five full-time workers 
and two free-lance editors. Despite the re- 
cession and innuendoes about IPS, Jones has 
raised some $100,000 additional operating 
funds from American donors. 

Having made this far, Jones under- 
standably enthusiastic about Interlink’s pros- 
pects. For the near future expects the 
media rely the major wire services for 
their spot news and features, and use his 
agency for background. But predicts that 
Interlink will develop vast market serving 
nonprofit groups, universities, and corpora- 
tions. Jones also hopes build his own news 
staff, operating from regional bureaus across 
the U.S., report American issues for 
IPS and regional ones for American 
publications. were times when sur- 
vival was month-to-month says. 
the concept right, and think we’re 


material, American 
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have information about 
Savio that’s very Marks 
denies having knowledge IPS. 
Bullen also circumspect: don’t 
want this point very detailed 
discussing IPS because they’re trying 
very hard promote their service and 
don’t want the position rais- 
ing anything that’s not one-thousand 
percent based Sussman, who 
was reluctant interviewed, crypti- 
cally insists that the agency fly 
under its own 

Swinton, who conceded that 
the Americans see 
hind every was more outspoken. 
charged that IPS has made deals with 
the Libyans, that takes money from 
UNDP added, UNDP 
doesn’t dictate what those stories will 
be’’), and that political background 
The latter refers part interview 
given four years ago Sweden 
IPS correspondent; it, said that the 
agency supports liberation 
movements such the PLO, Sandinista 
guerrillas, [and] African guerrilla 
IPS vehemently denied 
that had links political 
and punished the reporter, 
who soon left the agency. But reports 
the incident The Washington Star and 
the AP’s international wire badly 
tarnished IPS’s credibility. 

IPS inherently biased against the 
West? Savio freely admits that some 
his employees are leftists, but argues 
that the employs some 
(Swinton, like Savio, contended that 
good gatekeeping the best way deal 
with opinionated reporting.) IPS’s inter- 
nal guidelines urge reporters use 
broader range sources than the major 
wire services employ, but direct them 
emulate the latters’ dispassionate report- 
ing. IPS editors have repeatedly cracked 
down political expression, complain- 
ing that promotes dissension, adds 
their workload, and falls short their 
objectivity standard. Interestingly, IPS 
last June carried one the first reports 
which Eden Pastora, the former San- 
dinist hero, vowed overthrow the 
revolutionary Nicaraguan government; 
the interview with Pastora indicates that 
the agency less dogmatic about third 
world politics some its critics 
might suggest. 
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The real sticking point for them has 
been funding. Various rumors have 
that IPS takes money from Libya, the 
PLO, the Soviet Union, the Vatican, 
and the Central Intelligence Agency: 
How else could newcomer aim 
cover the globe? Alarmed the tales, 
IPS officials have extensively briefed 
their critics, including the State Depart- 
ment. First they explain that costs are 
extremely low because IPS commonly 
uses free telecommunications lines and 
rents its satellite access from Italy’s in- 
expensive state-run communications 
system. addition, salaries are pegged 
local wage scales copy editor 
Rome earns about $1,200 per month), 
saving estimated $100,000 over the 
customary cost maintaining West- 


ern correspondent abroad. 
from? Acknowledging that 
only percent IPS’s 
million annual budget stems from sales 
media and state agencies, Savio de- 
tails the following sources: percent 
consists payments from national and 
international organizations (including 
the World Bank. which buys daily 
press digest) for IPS carry out specific 
projects; percent derives from fees 
for private telecommunications courier 
services that IPS provides governments; 
percent paid national news 
agencies that want IPS edit and distri- 
bute their copy (IPS not the only wire 
service that has such arrangements: 
Reuters, for instance, distributes copy 
for OPECNA, the OPEC news agency); 
percent comes from communications 
projects and research, training, and 


here does the money come 


commercial project grants such the 
European Community subsidy for 
ASIN’s training operation; and percent 
earned with surcharge each proj- 
ect’s overhead costs. 

Some skepticism persists. Swinton, 
for instance, spoke book- 
keeping.’’ response demands for 
full, public accounting, Dutch foun- 
dation paying for internationally 
acceptable audit; the results are expected 
released early this year. 

But even the agency’s books re- 
ceive clean bill health, ideological 
and economic factors are likely foster 
suspicion about IPS for some time 
come. For one thing, many Americans 


mistrust international organizations, 
particularly those seeking fundamental 
change the world order. Sussman 
admits, IPS’s approach, with its state- 
news-agency connections and reformist 
views, irks him. just doesn’t ac- 
cept basic approach 
says. 

Then there are questions. 
Swinton scoffed the notion that Inter 
Press could ever compete with his 
agency the costly, crowded world 
market. But some powerful figures 
the American media evidently felt 
sufficiently threatened pressure the 
State Department meddle op- 
erations their behalf. What’s more, 
officials State candidly confirm that 
they will renew their protest the 
UNDP project revived its original 
form. 

With the project ice, the furor over 
IPS has subsided. But its unique status 
private venture with melange 
public funding leaves vulnerable as- 
sault from all quarters. UNESCO, for 
example, bridling over IPS’s efforts 
set private news service Africa, 
where the agency supports pro- 
posed cooperative state agencies. 
Meanwhile, Savio confesses that 
uneasy about IPS’s dependence mer- 
curial third world governments. 
Moammar Quaddafi, for example, once 
suspended Libya’s $10,000-per-month 
contract because IPS persisted carry- 
ing the late Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat’s criticism him; IPS stood its 
ground, but lost badly needed revenues 
for several months. 

Not surprisingly, Savio longs see 
IPS firmly anchored the vast, stable 
information markets the West, well 
the increasingly important news 
regions the third world. easy 
task sell aiternate news flow 
such disparate consumers, but IPS’s 
strategy creating network decen- 
tralized wings and affiliates probably of- 
fers the best means achieve this. The 
agency’s guidelines show that growing 
exposure the West has prompted 
some soul searching: IPS aims pro- 
fessionalize its reporting and enliven its 
style quickly can afford to. the 
long run, then, the real question 
whether not IPS’s American critics 
will let the market decide Roberto 
Savio had better idea. 
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Great Magazine Covers the World 
Patricia Frantz Kery 
Abbeville Press. 384 pp. $65.00 


RUSSELL LYNES 


There quite probably better mirror 
the public taste than magazine covers. 
They are and have long been designed 
appeal the most exquisite taste and the 
most vulgar taste and everything that 
comes between. Anyone who con- 
cerned about the standardization 
twentieth-century man will reassured 


and refreshed turning the pages 
Great Magazine Covers the World 
Patricia Frantz Kery, with its 575 illus- 
trations (of which 425 are color). 
When the author says the 
her title, she means it. There are Asian, 
Australian, European, North and South 
American, and African examples. 

This not only nostalgic book for 


Harper’s and the author ten books, includ- 
ing The Tastemakers. 


anyone pleasant reminder how fluid 
manners are and how our concepts 
modesty, chic, normality, formality, 
and good life’’ change. also 
lesson the recent history humor and 
satire, and what 
any given moment the last 
hundred years. 

The tones voice the magazines, 
several hundred them represented 
here, are quickly distinguishable 
their covers. Are they homey? Are they 
intellectually stimulating? Licentious? 
they promote causes, upward 
mobility, how keep ahead the 
Joneses? Are they set improving our 
minds, our morals, our bodies, our con- 
versation, our social poise? they lec- 
ture beguile us? Whatever they do, 
the covers tell great deal about the 
ingenuity (and sometimes the obtuse- 
ness) designers and that curious breed 
tastemakers who call each other art 
directors. 

Magazine covers are, course, 
branch poster art, most exacting and 


Plume, 1897. phonse Mucha. France 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, 1903. Frank Guild 


demanding branch. Each one fierce 
competition with dozens others, try- 
ing out-shout (or some cases out- 
whisper) them any newsstand. Each 
must convey its message clearly pre- 
cisely the right tone voice, with im- 
mediacy, and way that makes dis- 
tinctive and seductive. must catch the 
eye the casual observer, forcing him 
stop when finds what looking 
something was not expecting find. 
Its logotype must distinctive, its color 
and overall design must distinguish 
from the issues that have preceded it, 
declaring that the newest number. 
must both itself and different, charac- 
teristically dressed but new clothes. 
the mid-nineteenth century, most 
covers were the same month 
after month week after week. Toward 
the end the century, Kery tells 
carefully researched text that mixes 
history with generalizations (sometimes 
rather distractingly), magazines like 
Harper’s produced posters printed 
several flat colors that merely an- 
nounced that new issue was the 
stands. These posters (in the case 
Harper’s they were designed Edward 
Penfield and are now much sought after 
collectors) gave hint the maga- 
zine’s contents, nearly all covers are 
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Jugend, 1904. Fritz Erler. Germany 


now inclined and, from the de- 
sign point view, overdo. When il- 
the 1870s they were seasonal patriotic 


just ornamental. Toward the end 


the century Toulouse-Lautrec, one 
the great masters poster art, gave 
kind life covers that they had not 
had before. endowed them with 
simplicity, directness, and elegance that 
have not been surpassed. 

The end the century also brought 
the first circulation’’ magazines, 
most spectacularly The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, edited that magazine genius 
Edward Bok. was the first achieve 
sale million copies. Its pictorial 


Fortune, 1932. Diego Rivera. USA 


covers ranged from very sentimental 
little less sentimental children 
melting innocence, dewy-eyed maidens, 
fantasies the fairy-story variety, land- 
scapes peopled with wispy young 
women and sheep. Maxfield Parrish, the 
master the dreamlike and entirely sex- 
epitomized 
the magazine cover America the 
turn the century. Europe, starting 
the 1890s, Art Nouveau was the fash- 
ion (it never caught the same de- 
gree America), and the master 
poster-maker Alphonse Mucha and his 
imitators covered dozens magazines 
with their wavy-haired women and 
drooping vines and iris blossoms. 

The invention the four-color proc- 
ess took away some the flat poster 
quality that distinguished covers the 
nineties. There was trend toward re- 
productions paintings naturalistic 
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Vanity Fair, 1934. Leon arlin USA 


sort, though the most effective covers 
continued the work artists who 
treated them eye-stoppers rather than 
anecdotes. The color photograph, now 
the inevitable cliché, came much later. 

illustrated magazine’s con- 
tribution fine 
one its most important and least rec- 
would inclined 
put the other way around. was the 
contribution the fine artist maga- 
zines that was important. the mag- 


Kery writes, 


ognized 


New Masses, 1937. Rockwell Kent. USA 


azines’ role patron and disseminator 
artists’ work that does them credit, 
and has not gone unnoticed. Artists’ 
reputations were rarely made maga- 
zines like Verve, View, Graphis, and 
Avant Garde. Artists like Dali, Matisse, 
Max Ernst, Miro, and were very 
nearly ‘‘old the time they 
did covers for such magazines, and 
those who did covers for Vogue and 
Harper’s Bazaar and Vanity Fair were 
already chic. Kery’s point that the fine 
artist our century has not looked down 
his her nose magazine’s invitation 
important, for recognizes that the 
distinction between commercial and fine 
art bugaboo with little sub- 
stance. know this from firsthand exper- 
ience commissioning artists like Ben 
Shahn and Andy Warhol and Saul 
Steinberg covers and illustrations 
for Harper’s the 1950s and 1960s. 

thoroughly enjoyed turning over the 
pages Great Magazine Covers. The 
variety offers rich and often surpris- 
ing. There was good reason for the fame 
cover artists like Norman Rockwell, 
James Montgomery Flagg, Leyen- 
decker, Wyeth, and Howard Pyle: 
they were masters their craft. was 
delighted discover magazines like 
Jugend (Germany) and The Inland 
Printer (Chicago); some respects, 
they steal the show and not just because 
the author chose more their covers 
than any other magazine’s. The book 
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Harper's Bazaar, 1959. Henry Wolf/Ben Rose 


curiously, but not unsatisfactorily, ar- 
ranged classifications such 
mous and Cover 
‘‘Celebrity Caricatures and 
This makes for interesting 
juxtapositions and avoids the pedantry 
The text 
informative, but the reader must 
warned not against the author but 
against the publisher. All the illus- 
trations are numbered, but the numbers 
not appear the text; when the au- 
thor comments specific cover, 
which she frequently does, neces- 
sary turn the index, which 
poorly contrived almost useless 


Du, 1963. Switzerland 


for finding the picture you want 
process that may take many exasperat- 
ing minutes. But more than worth 
putting with these sloppy inconveni- 
ences for the entertainment, instruction, 
and nostalgia this aesthetic feast. 


Modes muckraking 


Scandals, Scamps, and Scoundrels 
James Phelan 
Random House. 222 pp. $13.95 


ADAM HOCHSCHILD 


Scandals, Scamps, and Scoundrels 
the kind retrospective, story-behind- 
the-stories book that journalists often 
write they approach retirement. 
James Phelan has had long career, 
both newspaperman and writer for 
The Saturday Evening Post and other 
magazines. exposed Clifford Irv- 
ing’s fake autobiography Howard 
Hughes and various other scandals, and 
wrote best-seller Hughes himself; 
this book recounts forty years 
the stories has chased, big and small. 

Rummaging back through the raw 
material daily weekly journalism 
produces uneven results: some stories 
keep better than others. Phelan tells, for 
example, the unmasking former 
New Orleans District Attorney Jim Gar- 
rison and his conspiracy theory the 
John Kennedy assassination. But 
since all know now that Garrison 
failed ever convict anybody 
sinating Kennedy, the unraveling his 
short-lived claims makes rather tedious 
reading today. 

Not so, however, with Howard 
Hughes, whose vast power and extraor- 
dinary paranoia still make him figure 
fascination even after particular 
shenanigans are forgotten. Several chap- 
ters the book involve Phelan’s adven- 
tures Hughes’s trail; refreshingly, 
modest enough admit that the 
end, after all that study and research, 
knew and understood more about him 
fellow human being than knew 
the 

Stories don’t seem dated when there 


Mother Jones and commentator for Na- 
tional Public Radio. 


event, the core. The most amusing 
chapter the book Los Angeles 
chiropractor who, until being exposed, 
irrigation’’ virtually all 
comers, for all ailments; Phelan himself 
went through the enema mill get the 
story. Another colorful character 
classic American hoaxer named Big 
Pearl, woman with long criminal 
record who specialized marrying dod- 
dering, elderly men, presumably bilk 
them out their money Phelan trailed 
her across several states before running 
her earth with her ninety-five-year- 
old bridegroom Texas motel. 

There are few bits conventional 
wisdom about muckraking that aspir- 
ing reporter could gain from Phelan’s 
anecdotes (make friends with the district 
attorney; know your way around the 
county records office; don’t above 
trading leads with other reporters). But 
me, the major lesson Scandals, 
Scamps, and Scoundrels one the au- 
thor didn’t intend convey. For find 
myself more struck what not his 
book than what is. 

Here have something subtitled 
Casebook Investigative Re- 
Yet the nine major and three 
minor investigative stories Phelan tells 
about, only one deals with the activi- 
ties corporation. The rest all fall 
into other familiar categories: Corrupt 
cutor); Con Man (actually here the con 
woman, Big Pearl); Medical Quackery 
(the enema chiropractor); Miscarriage 
man wrongly convicted 
murder); and forth. 

Stories about con men, corrupt 
politicians, medical quacks, and miscar- 
riages justice all have one thing 
common: they are safe. They don’t 
threaten advertisers. Con men and med- 
ical quacks are rarely one’s publisher’s 
friends; tales miscarried justice and 
corrupt politicians generally imply that 
the laws are good, the system works, in- 
justice and suffering are due only in- 
dividual villainy minor malfunctions. 
Such stories allow publishers trumpet 
the fact that they are doing muckraking, 
and even putting villains behind bars. 

There is, course, different tradi- 
tion muckraking, tradition that goes 
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back Upton Sinclair and Ida Tarbell, 
and one whose foremost practitioners 
today are people like Ralph. Nader and 
Seymour Hersh. For them, the targets 
are different: the unbridled exercise 
corporate power, the extension 
America’s influence into countries 
where have legitimate business, 
pesticide residues our food, the dese- 
cration the environment. 

really need, think, two separate 
terms for what now falls under the head- 
ing investigative reporting. own 
sympathies are with the second type: 
are far more danger from unsafe cars 
than from con artists; inadequately 
tested prescription drugs kill far more 
people than the nostrums peddled 
quacks. Yet, despite honorable ex- 
ceptions here and there, publishers still 
far too often prefer the first type in- 
vestigative stories, the safe ones. 


oversimplify? Perhaps, but 
only slightly. Granted, the past 
decade has seen Water- 

gate, the Pentagon Papers, and other 
major exposés. But despite much hoopla 
the contrary, don’t think our times 
will looked back second 
golden age investigative reporting. 
The work Sinclair and Tarbell, 
Lincoln Steffens and Ray Stannard 
Baker, looms far larger: they set the tone 
for the journalism their age, and made 
the American public aware that corpo- 
rate power often equaled surpassed 
political power and could just 
subject abuse. 


Compared them, most contempo- 
rary muckrakers faced mainstream 
press that was originally reluctant 
take much notice them and that still 
reluctant younger writers bent 
following their footsteps. Ralph 
safety first appeared not the daily 
press mass magazine, but The 
Nation; Seymour Hersh had write his 
pioneering exposé the Lai mas- 
sacre for the tiny Dispatch News Ser- 
vice; Stone, the greatest them 
all, welcomed op-ed pages today, 
but for most his career could only 
With much fanfare, the country’s first 
organization investigative journalists 
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“Every writer, journalist, 


publisher, literary agent, and 
editor should shelve next 
his Strunk and 


“Plotnik witty yet absolutely 
incisive....Should required reading 
for anyone currently working in, 
considering career in, any kind 


—ALA Booklist 


bookstores or, 

order direct, clip this 

and send it, with $9.50 for each copy, 
plus $1.50 postage and handling 
MACMILLAN PUBLISHING 

INC., Dept. IC-227, 100K Brown 
Riverside, 08370. Send 

check, money order, charging 
your Visa Master Card, 

include account number, expiration 
date, and your signature. 

(NY and residents add sales tax.) 


MACMILLAN 


866 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022 
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FELLOWSHIPS 
EUROPE 


Columbia University’s Graduate School 
Journalism again seexing applicants for 
two programs Europe for American jour- 
nalists. 

“Journalists Europe” provides nine- 
month internships for experienced young 
journalists who will based Paris, report- 
ing and writing the Common Market 
countries and contributing bimonthly 
magazine. Fluency French desirable, 
but there will opportunity before the 
term begins for intensive language training. 
Some scholarships are available for the 
$8,000 cost the program, which run 
from October 15, 1983, until June, 1984. 

The John McCloy Fellowships provide 
four weeks’ travel and living expense West 
Germany for American journalists wishing 
study and write about the country. 

Deadlines for both programs are February 
15, 1983. 

Applications are available from Prof. 
Donald Shanor, Graduate School Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
10027 


EAST ASIAN 
JOURNALISM 
PROGRAM 
FOR JAPAN 


Applications are invited for this 
two-year fellowship program de- 
signed prepare Americans for 
posts correspondents Japan. 

Students spend their first year 
the Graduate School Journalism 
and East Asian Institute Colum- 
bia University. Contingent their 
proficiency Japanese, there 
second year working Japan for 
news organization. 

limited number fellowships 
cover pariial tuition, travel costs, 
and stipend. The equivalent 
four years Japanese language 
study required for acceptance. 

Deadline, February 1983. 
Applications: East Asia Journalism 
Program, Graduate School 
Journalism, Columbia 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
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was formed the wake Watergate: 
Investigative Reporters and Editors. 
IRE’s more chan 1,500 members, few- 
than percent have their full-time 
beat reporting corporations. Quacks 
and con men still seem the order 
the day. 


work 


Buying the Night Flight: 

The Autobiography Woman 
Foreign Correspondent 

Georgie Anne Geyer 

Delacorte Press/Seymour Lawrence. 320 
pp. $16.95 


ROSENBERG 


you still believe the myth the 
macho foreign correspondent 
swashbuckling life, Georgie Anne 
Geyer will set you straight. reporter 
for the Chicago Daily News and syn- 
dicated columnist, Geyer covered some 
the most important foreign stories 
the past twenty years relying not 


Merri Rosenberg former assistant editor 
McCall’s and free-lance writer. 
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much manly bravado feminine 
intuition, she freely admits. The 
grand gesture doesn’t get stories, Geyer 
asserts patience and tenacity do. Nor 
the foreign beat all glamour and dash. 
While Geyer enjoyed more than her 
share diplomatic receptions and pres- 
idential state dinners, she also spent 
good deal her time idling airports, 
sitting around bars, and waiting hotel 
lobbies for elusive sources appear. 
Geyer’s view, success foreign cor- 
respondent depends adaptability, 
taste for travel’s most annoying 
banalities, and the ability move 
like the armies she frequently covered 
one’s stomach, figuratively and 
literally too. 

where the thrills come from? 
For Geyer, the consuming challenge 
was interpret different cultures and 
communicate them her own and 
lose little possible translation. 
Whether was analyzing Central 
American revolutions keeping score 
Middle Eastern crises, the job could 
bring sensuous rush, making her feel, 
she writes, alive, with nerves 


whizzing and singing and blood flow- 
There was the heady power 
tétes-a-tétes with such charismatic 
leaders Castro, Qadaffi, and Kho- 
meini; the easy access men like 
Allende and Peres. Perhaps the ultimate 
satisfaction for Geyer was the seemingly 
magical mobility that allowed her 
witness whatever struck her fancy. Says 
Geyer, with perhaps touch profes- 
sional immodesty, journalist, 
moving everywhere without fanfare, 
every corner the earth, was far better 
than being dictator, with all those tire- 
some powers and all those endless 

Geyer’s narrative spans twenty the 
most tumultuous years our century, 
when the role the media became in- 
creasingly important forming policy 
well reporting it. She escorts 
the Guatemalan revolution, Castro’s 
Cuba, Allende’s Chile, post-Cold War 
Russia, Israel and the Camp David ac- 
cord, Iran, Vietnam, Salvador and 
the Dominican Republic, well An- 
gola, whirlwind pace. her coy, 
girl-next-door posture occasionally gets 


WAR, PEACE THE NEWS MEDIA 


Aconference New York University exploring the role the news media providing 
information the arms race and Soviet-American relations. 


Organized the Department Journalism, with grant 


Conference: March 18th-19th, 1983 


from the Gannett Foundation. For journalists (both print and 
broadcast); academicians and policymakers; students 
journalism, politics and international relations. 
Participants: Reporters Beecher, Barrie Duns- 
more, Anne Garrels, Robert MacNeil, Judith Miller; SALT 
negotiator Ralph Earle; Defense analyst Sidney Drell; 
tephen Hess; Hodding Carter; and more. 
Friday, March 18th (8:00 pm-10:00 pm) 
Media Coverage Weapons and Negotiations 
Saturday, March 19th (9:30 am-4:45 pm) 
News Media Portrait Soviet Strategy 
The Journalists State and Defense (1:30-3:00 pm) 
Are War and Peace the Same Beat? (3:15-4:45 pm) 
Registration: Preregister February 18th that con- 
ference materials can mailed advance. Registration 
fee, including conference papers: $50, Students: $15. Satur- 
day lunch optional: $10. Please send your name, address, 
business phone and professional affiliation with your check 
made out New York University to: War, Peace the News 
Media, Dept. Journalism, 1021 Main Building, NYU, New 
York, 10003. For more information contact Pamela 


Abrams (212) 598-3791. 
New York University 


private university the public service 


(9:30-noon) 
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tiresome, her sharp insights into the 
conflicts and characters she covered 
not. 

Curiously, what billed au- 
tobiography, not get similarly 
vivid insights into Geyer herself. She 
admits, for example, that she sacrificed 
home, husband, and pursue 
her career, but stops short discussing 
the true cost her choice. 

Still, balance, Geyer provides 
gripping account what means 


courier cultures, carrying 


only because the subject matter she 
covers. Her prose occasionally stilted, 
but she succeeds conveying the sheer 
delight she took her mission: 
and only could all sides. 
Only could know everything. Only 
could put the pieces the com- 


Geyer interviewing Guatemalan guerrilla leader Cesar Montes, 1966 


‘How does one make contact with 
For those who are interested 

underground guerrilla movement country where this kind Geyer’s tes- 
every security force searching for them and tament sheds some welcome light the 
more than eager kill find them? looking around.’ work foreign correspondents our 


recent past, not the correspondent 
From “To Die Guatemala,” Buying the Night Flight herself. 


ADVANCE YOUR CAREER 


Plan now and sign for 
SUMMER INSTITUTES: Writing 
GRADUATE Summer Institute: 


Writing News for Broadcast 
JOURNALISM Summer Institute: 


Science, Health, Technology 
WORKSHOPS Designed for company writers 
JUNE JULY 1983 


Summer Institute: 
Economics and Business Reporting 


For information about these non-credit courses Research and report business news 


write to: 

Summer Institutes Summer Institute: 
Room 705 News Reporting for Television 
Columbia University Videotape stories the field, write, edit 


New York, N.Y. 10027 and present stories television 
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Antinuclear fallout 


Media Manipulation the Movement, 
Robert Spiegelman, Policy, 
Summer 1982 


Well, yes, last June 12’s antinuclear rally, 
the largest political demonstration Ameri- 
can history, did get the attention the major 
news media but what messages were they 
sending along with their reports? All the 
wrong ones, judging from this contentious 
essay adjunct professor sociology 
Queens College New York. 

the first place, says Spiegelman, the 
broadcast media were more keenly interested 
the good behavior the crowds, the clean 
state the rally sites after they had dis- 
persed, and the presence celebrities, than 
they were the reasons behind the massive 
turnout, the substance the speeches, and 
the political potential inherent coalition 
broadly based; moreover, notes, what 
political import was acknowledged 
CBS, for one was cast the context its 
effect Ronald Reagan’s policies and 
the upcoming November elections 
other words, essentially domesticating, 
politics-as-usual terms. Time, the other 
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hand, appears have been both slippery and 
snide: Spiegelman points repeated put- 
downs the newsweekly’s coverage the 
movement, its motives, and its direction, 
blurring the distinctions between disarm- 
ament and arms control that, the same 
time, managed project the former un- 
thinkable and the latter too mysterious for 
ordinary citizens comprehend, let alone 
affect. 

For the most part, though, Spiegelman’s 
attack directed not much specific 
news outlets the mass media general. 
sees it, their failures covering the 
antinuclear movement fall into four major 
categories. First, defining the movement 
terms the threat nuclear war and its 
unthinkable horrors, the media insulate from 
the heat public debate the whole subject 
conventional warfare, including the vast 
buildup conventional weapons that the 
basis even for the no-first-use-policy advo- 
cated Bundy, McNamara, Kennan, and 
Smith. Second, separately framing stories 
and issues concerning nuclear weapons and 
nuclear power, the media effectively disre- 
gard the existence critical linkages be- 
tween the two (structures common owner- 
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ship and control, for example; resources such 
plutonium, the ingredient indispensable 
both; the lucrative business exporting nu- 
clear reactors, which provide the means for 
producing plutonium and which inevitably 
any nuclear conflict would the most lethal 
targets). Third, conferring legitimacy 
some forms opposition and dismissing 
others subversive, irresponsible, un- 
realistic, the media effectively preclude from 
consideration variety policy options. 
And finally, philosophizing about the im- 
possibility eliminating the knowledge 
how wage nuclear war point stressed 
Jonathan Schell his The Fate the 
Earth), the media assign the issue 
metaphysical realm origi- 
nal beyond human that is, political 
resolution. 

However abstract Spiegelman’s case may 
be, not conspicuously odds with ob- 
servable reality, even, for that matter, 
with common sense. More problematic his 
premise that the failings the coverage 
well the consequences those failings 
represent deliberate strategy the part 
the media preserve and enhance the 
profit-driven status quo. way evidence, 
the author summons the repeated pattern 
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interconnectedness between the mass media 
and the military-industrial-banking complex, 
which his prime example Morgan 
Guaranty Trust: through its interlocking di- 
rectorates and heavy stockholdings, 
Spiegelman asserts documented sidebar, 
the multinational company plays role not 
only the nuclear and defense industries but 
also such media corporations The 
Washington Post, CBS, ABC, Time, 
Knight-Ridder, and Gannett. Yet, suggestive 
such connections are, Spiegelman 
nowhere attempts show how they might 
influence the actual process gathering and 
disseminating the news. The implied stretch 
from boardroom newsroom requires leap 
cynicism that few experienced observers 
would seriously make. 

Conspiracy theories aside, Spiegelman’s 
polemic may prove useful prod getting 
the press take fresh look the conven- 
tions governing its coverage the antinu- 
clear movement. What huge irony would 
for journalism those unexamined con- 
ventions were bring closer unre- 
portable war. 


Dating game 


The World Almanac Dictionary 
Dates, edited Laurence Urdang, 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
November 1982 


for the Sherman Antitrust Act (1890), 
Sherman’s March the Sea (1864), and 
Sherman Adams’s resignation over that em- 
barrassing vicuna coat (1958). It’s for Stan- 
ley’s presumption (1871), Sesame Street’s 
debut (1969), and the Sullivan-Kilrain 
heavyweight prizefight (the last with bare 
knuckles; 1889). And that’s just sample 
the S’s. This handy new reference book con- 
tains some 10,000 concise, alphabetically ar- 
ranged entries that identify and date what are 
billed the events and phenomena 
throughout Without defining the 
criteria that bring together the Soap Box 
Derby and the Seven Wonders the World, 
the inexpensive ($8.95) paperback manages 
its 318 pages gather astonishing 
array facts and dates that, for one reason 
another, journalist may need know. 


The way were 


The Press: Power and Its Enemies, 
American Heritage, October/November 
1982 

The reproductions alone that grace this hand- 
some special section are enough make 
collector’s item for newspaper buffs. Here, 
among others inspired and inspiring 
show, are Edgar Degas’s superb painting 
American cotton-brokerage office whose 
central figure man absorbed the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune; William Sidney 
Mount’s depiction the men and women 
eastern tavern dreamily contemplating the 
News From the Gold Diggings; Richard 
Caton Woodville’s scene dismayed 
townspeople huddled around newspaper 
Baltimore post office get the latest War 
News from Mexico; Nicolin Calyo’s 
witty rendering lounging dandies luxuriat- 
ing the daily papers posh New York 
reading room; Reginald Marsh’s The Subway 
and Edward Hopper’s Room New York, 
both which integrate the newspaper into 
their stark visions modern life. Rare 
photographs, cartoons, movie stills, and 
other pieces journalistic Americana are 
also display. 

But art, course, not all. The sixty- 
page section presents number articles 
that illuminate our free-press heritage, each 
from different perspective. One the best, 
Michael Gartner, editor The Des 
Moines Register, thoroughly engaging 
account the turn-of-the-century case that 
firmly established the constitutional principle 
fair comment libel actions involving ar- 
ticles opinion suit brought against the 
Des Moines Leader one Addie Cherry, 
member the surprisingly popular but ap- 
pallingly untalented vaudeville act known 
the Cherry Sisters, after apoplectic critic 
had been moved tell his readers that, 
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among other aesthetic affronts, mouths 
their rancid features opened like caverns, 
and sounds like the wailings damned souls 
issued (The decision went 
favor the Leader after the sisters had per- 
formed court.) more sweeping view 
First Amendment progress provided 
Robert Friedman, the last editor More, 
who outlines the story some selected de- 
cisions, the centerpiece which, New York 
Times Sullivan the case that established 
the standard libel actions 
involving public figures tells rivet- 
ing detail. Describing the enlightened course 
the country’s free-speech history 
ever-expanding one, Friedman also notes 
darkening signs that the age expansion 
may well end. 

lively look journalistic fakery, Paul 
Lancaster traces the evolution professional 
standards, moving from the creative embel- 
lishments that were almost the norm the 
nineteenth century through the partisan dis- 
tortions that marked the early twentieth the 
disinterested accuracy aspired today; 
companion piece Douglas Steinbauer 
presents group classic composographs 
culled from the New York Graphic, the tab- 
loid that introduced composography into the 
news process (and brought ultimate per- 
fection with its 1926 photograph dead 
Enrico Caruso welcoming dead Rudolph 
Valentino heaven). Other highlights the 
section are pair evocative memoirs 
John Cole the weekly Kennebunk Star 
and David Davidson the legendary New 
York World. 

Ben Bradlee observes old-boy in- 
terview here with Michael Gartner, news- 
papers are best thought history’s first 
rough draft. Clearly, the history that his- 
tory can polished till glows. 
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Announcing 


THE MOST SOPHISTICATED, 
USEFUL REFERENCE TOOL THE 
HISTORY THE LAW BUSINESS. 


The 1983-84 AMERICAN LAWYER 
GUIDE LEADING LAW FIRMS 
Priority Delivery Right Off the Press Early March 

1983 

Please send one set The 1983-84 AMERICAN 
the special pre-publication price 
$390. PAYMENT ENCLOSED. (New York 
state residents, please add appropriate sales tax.) 


Please send more information. 


Steven Brill, Park Avenue 

Editor Publisher New York, 10016 

Offer expires January 15, 1983 

CJR 


Lawyers and law firms are getting lot 
more visibility the press these days. 
Every newsbreaking story—whether it’s 
about business, politics even medi- 
cine—has lawyer behind the scenes. 
There always the And 
reporters and editors need quick access 
information about the lawyers and law 
involved. Now there handy ref- 
ereiice tool—The 1983-84 AMERICAN LAWYER 
LEADING LAW will 
give you the 


For example, you need know who 
big firm’s clients are even which law- 
yers and firms major corporations use, 
The will tell you—fast 
oughly. It’s twice large our first edi- 
tion and will last your shelf twice 
long. Because now that we’ve achieved 
the sophistication we’ve been striving 
for, the next edition will not published 
until 1985. 

two volumes totalling 2,000 pages, the 
GUIDE will provide in-depth profiles 240 
law firms key cities. 


Revolution Reporting 


1981 did what law firms first told 
never able do—but then 
helped when they saw were de- 
termined succeed: published the 
revolutionary first edition the GUIDE. 


ambitious effort yet crack the secrecy 
dium that profiles each firm and the 
characteristics that set apart from oth- 


better the firms profiled the 
first time—and that had many more 
firms cover these and other cities. 


New Client and Lawyer Index, New 
Firms, New Cities 
Nearly two years later, we’re ready with 
the second edition. Firms covered our 
maiden effort have been not only thor- 
oughly updated but completely re-done; 
the profiles are 50% 100% 
longer. 

And, we’ve added firms and cities. 
Plus, we’ve compiled our unique client 
index, and index all the leading law- 
yers the country whose practices are 
described the new GUIDE. 

How Save Money the GUIDE 

The regular price for the Two Volume 
1983-84 will $475.00. (That’s ex- 
pensive; employing staff re- 
porters travelling around the country for 
two years.) 

But we’ve devised way that you can 

pay far less than that, pre-ordering. 
That way can adjust our press run ac- 
cordingly, thereby lowering unit costs. 
you order one set January 15, our 
price for the Two Volume 1983-84 Edi- 
tion $390, not $475, saving 18%. 
(Note: Indexing and printing economics 
are such that can’t sell either volume 
separately.) 


must have your order January 
for you save substantially. Your re- 


served will delivered right off 


the press early March. 
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Crossfire Lebanon 


THE REVIEW: 

the agency that commissioned survey 
network news coverage the war Leba- 
non, found Roger Morris’s 
and the Press Under Siege’’ 
November/December) somewhat 
selective its documentation. 

Mr. Morris claims that, with few ex- 
ceptions, news organizations were thorough 
identifying sources for casualty figures. 
But from June through June 28, 
counted less than seventeen separate re- 
ports prime-time evening news programs 
citing civilian casualties for which 
sources were identified. These reports in- 
volving ten different correspondents cited 
hundreds and even thousands killed and in- 
jured South Lebanon. 

One example such casualty reporting 
came within three-day period when two 
NBC news reporters cited the number 
homeless southern Lebanon 300,000 
one newscast and 600,000 another. While 
the Red Cross was cited the source for the 
former figure, sources all were named 
for the latter, spite the fact that the Red 
Cross had already retracted the figure 
600,000 the day before. When was sub- 
sequently revealed that the entire region 
southern Lebanon had total only 
510,000 inhabitants, the late entry accu- 
racy simply wasn’t dramatic the origi- 
nal, exaggerated figures. 

Mr. Morris suggests that journalists did 
not emphasize censorship. But our tapings 
the prime-time network broadcasts 
show that time and time again Israeli censor- 
ship was dramatically noted introductions 
network stories, during the stories them 
selves, and again the conclusion the re- 
port anchormen. While reporting such 
censorship appropriate, the question arises 
the absence acknowledgment that 
filming West Beirut was often courtesy 
the then-controlling force, the PLO. 
does not challenge the imagination assume 
that the PLO showed only what chose 
show. sure, this not, technically, 
censorship, but surely 
news. 

looking the media’s coverage the 
war Lebanon, could said that both 


and Mr. Morris can correct our obser- 
vations are pointing out the inac- 
curacies, and he, the accuracies. Yet the 
news media seek retain their cherished 
claim objectivity, they have responsibil- 
ity indeed, obligation carefully 
document what they present facts. More- 
over, using words loosely such 
the Israeli activities Lebanon has 
cumulative effect that produces distorted 
image for the viewing and reading public. 
Mr. Morris’s piece useful addition 
what hope will continuing study 
coverage under extraordinarily difficult cir- 
cumstances. write you this spirit. 
NATHAN PERLMUTTER 
National director 
Anti-Defamation League 
New York, N.Y 


THE REVIEW: 
Roger Morris neglected major point 
analyzing where bias crept into media cover- 
age Lebanon. Public opinion turned 
against Israel not much because what 
was printed said but because pictures, 
footage, film, and photographs. For two 
months the networks ran film exclusively 
depicting Israel laying waste the whole 
Lebanon. The images were misleading, 
say the least. This was the first war which 
the other side was never shown firing single 
shot. Balance the case the networks 
would have been showing film dangling 
corpses Sidon; Lebanese who, the 
height the fighting, were bled death 
the PLO supply PLO blood banks; 
churches ransacked the PLO; the 
corpses brutalized retaliation after the 
war broke out. Morris cites voice-overs and 
editors’ copy prove that the networks re- 
sponsibly performed their work Lebanon, 
but all the copy the world could not have 
balanced those pictures. 
LEONARD FINK 
Director information 


American Zionist Federation 
New York, N.Y. 


THE REVIEW: 
And last have the definitive report 
the media’s performance during the 


Mideast war, which discover that the 
press was pretty all, while its 
shrill critics were (Commentary’s 
Podhoretz); not 
(New Republic’s Peretz); 
(presumably everyone else). 

working Israeli journalist now as- 
signment the U.S., can report that lots 
people the twelve cities have visited still 
think that 10,000 noncombatants were killed 
and 600,000 others turned into refugees 
result the war. They did not dream 
those exaggerations all themselves. 
The numbers were generated rather corre- 
spondents Beirut who accepted face 
value the handouts Dr. Fahi Arafat 
(Yasir’s brother), who heads not the 
Lebanese Red Cross but the **Palestine Red 
yet another PLO front organiza- 
tion. They accepted his figures despite the 
fact that neither nor anyone else Beirut 
during the first days the war was direct 
contact with the combat zone the south, 
surrounded was Israeli pincers. 

Unfortunately, Roger Morris’s fact-laden 
analysis omits these nuggets: 

The UPI photo story the baby whose 
arms had been blown off Israeli bombs 
which turned out the picture child 
with both arms intact who had been slightly 
hurt PLO shelling. 
Inflammatory symbol-tossing TV, 
well the print media, that fueled the 
distortion. Typical the trend was News- 
week’s front-cover splash dead peace 
dove, bleeding from the throat from Israeli 
bullets mere months after another cover 
picturing Menachem Begin with 
less than ten facial warts (he has but one 
small mole, according spot check 
person last month), framed voodoo Star 
David formed assault rifles. 

CHARLES LEVINE 

President 

Charles Levine Communications, Ltd. 


Jerusalem, Israel 


THE REVIEW: 

Roger Morris’s article the press and 
Lebanon omits basic information necessary 
provide adequate appraisal. While 
reports specific comments that aim prove 
his theme, fails include the positioning 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


articles that portrayed Israel terrible 
aggressor, the amount coverage people 
suffering during the war, and the amount 
time television cameras spent showing Yasir 
Arafat smiling and kissing babies. Mean- 
while, the news media failed show pic- 
tures those portions East Beirut that were 
not damaged. note, too, that the pictures 
published the Columbia Journalism Re- 
view were total destruction and casualties. 
Nowhere did you show that there were major 
parts Lebanon which were not damaged. 
And you call yourselves unbiased publi- 
cation! 

JERRY STEINMAN 

West Nyack, N.Y. 


THE REVIEW: 

With the resources available Roger Morris 
and disappointing that you did not 
produce systematic and formal content 
analysis press treatment the Israeli at- 
tack the PLO Lebanon. Instead, you 
gave one more impressionistic judgment 
add the controversy over press perform- 
ance this matter. The article gives 
numbers, only 
some and on. The whole point 
systematic quantitative content analysis 
provide some restriction the exercise 
selective perception and specify openly the 
criteria terms which assessments are 
made. Are assume that Morris not 
subject the selective perception with 
which lesser mortals are afflicted? 

Morris, snide innuendo, suggests that 
Podhoretz (and not defending Podhor- 
etz!) ignores the question what 
constituted view ‘hostile’ Israel.’’ But 
Morris also appears untroubled about spec- 
ification precise criteria for classifying 
Israel. What perhaps more dis- 
tressing his failure deal with the 
question’’ what represents 
which the evaluational notion constantly 
referred throughout the article. His treat- 
ment offer examples juxtaposed snip- 
pets from stories. But surely the notion 
balance involves more than such compari- 
son. Does not the frequency and prominence 
display each theme line have 


. 


taken into account? John Chancellor 
spends ninety seconds castigating Israel, 
does one five-second counterstatement the 
end represent Can statements 
headlines and the front page equated 
with statements that appear inside pages? 
Can statement that has been repeated for 
several days equated with statement that 
appeared only one day? 

Perhaps Morris correct his judgment 
that the press provided balanced treatment 
the conflict Lebanon and that 
and viewers could have asked for little 
But serious students journalistic 
practice have come expect more from CJR. 

DAVID GOLD 
Professor sociology 


University California 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Shadow boxers 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I’m incredulous concerning Hanson’s 
Capital Letter column the November/ De- 
cember issue Shadow The 
idea that would publish article con- 
demning small publication like the Blade 
for uncovering network news mistakes 
amazing. Criticism might appropriate for 
some the methods probably the inclu- 
sion what Hanson calls every ex- 
traneous fact allegation about [an NBC 
source] could find’’ but how can 
which calls itself watchdog the press, 
equate the Blade’s exposure major mis- 
takes widely repeated national news or- 
ganizations with the gay press’s calling those 
sources account? 

JOHN PRESTON 

Portland, 


Hanson replies: can only ask Mr. 
Preston reread the column, which 
chiefly about how the networks, particularly 
CBS and ABC, aired the accounts unreli- 
able sources. Far from 
Blade, gave due credit for unmasking two 
those sources and really criticized the 
newspaper only for its recourse journalis- 
tic overkill hominem attack one 
them criticism that Mr. Preston says 
might appropriate. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


“Fred Friendly and his inquisitors leave 
the moralizing others. They have perfected technique 
that forces journalists confront 
ethical dilemmas full view the public. 

These tapes expose professionals the act rethinking 
decisions too often arrived instinct. 

brilliant teaching 


Elie Abel, Professor Communications, Stanford University 


Doonesbury’s Garry 


TO THE REVIEW: 


constant hassle with young reporters 
getting them check the spelling names. 
Rick,’’ November/December) that even 
you don’t. Garry Trudeau, native our 
community, spells his name with two r’s. 
WILLIAM DOOLITTLE 
Editor and publisher 
Adirondack Daily Enterprise 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


Media and Society Seminars 


present 


EYEBALL EYEBALL: 
DILEMMA 
THE NEWSROOM 


lively award-winning program which explores the practical 
and ethical issues investigative reporting: 


The last word 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Dart, for your annoying and self-serving 
practice carrying lengthy replies 
really practically every crit- 
letter the editor. This rebuttal fever 
trend reflected lot magazines, but 
the Review, which ought model 
professional journalism, should not fall prey 
this mania for having the last word. 

Being newspaper reporter, know the 
sting negative letter from reader 
news source who may have missed the point. 
But also realize that had turn when 
wrote the story, and now theirs. 

letter should the exception, not the rule 
extreme measure used only when 
criticisms are outlandish mislead- 
ing readers the case gross mis- 
statements fact. And, even then, the an- 
swer should from the editor, not the writer 
who was criticized and might naturally tend 
toward self-justification. 

Your November/December 
department, which carried several 
needlessly long replies, reminded this 
pet peeve mine, but the most recent issue 
CJR was only one long line offend- 
ers. Most notably, The New York Times 
Magazine deserves laurel for holding its 
peace the face negative reader response. 

What really want know is, can you 
keep from answering this? 


confidential sources privacy ambush interviews 
fairness editorial integrity checkbook journalism 


Seasoned journalists such Mike Wallace, Jim Hoge, Tom 
Winship, Pam Hill, Geraldo Rivera, Bill Kurtis, and their 

critics the law defense lawyers, prosecuting attorneys 
and judges are challenged and confronted moderators 
Charles Nesson and Arthur Miller, Harvard law professors. 


the ends justify the means? 

Who makes the rules? 

What code ethics should bind reporters? 


time 


when journalists are jailed for refusing divulge sources 

when targets reports sue for libel 

when media critics condemn investigative broadcasts 
business,”’ 


EYEBALL EYEBALL: DILEMMA THE NEWSROOM 
indispensable training tool. 


ANNE REEKS 


Format: two 60-minute videotapes color 


Price: $300 (includes shipping) 


order: please send your check 
The editors reply: No. 


Deadline: The editors welcome letters from 
readers. considered for publication 
the March/April issue, letters should re- 
ceived January 21. Letters are subject 
editing for clarity and space. 


Media and Society Seminars 


Graduate School Journalism 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 10027 
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CLASSIFIED 


ASSOCIATIONS 


BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. Information: 
CJR, Box 409, Coopersburg, 18036. 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


TAKE ACTION AGAINST MEDIA ERRORS 
grammar, spelling, and pronuncia- 
tion. Join SAGE, Woodland Road, Pittsford, 
14534. 


BUSINESS OPPO RTUNITIES 


VERMONT WEEKLY picturesque college 
town. Profitable and growing. $45,000 down plus 
some owner financing. Contact Country Business 
Services, Mill St., Burlington, 05401. Tel: 
802/863-3459. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


MANAGING EDITOR. Consummate profes- 
sional needed for well established Denver-based 
home/design/lifestyle magazine. Working knowl- 
edge interior design, architecture, homes, foods 
and gardening essential. Candidates must possess 
top skills writing, editing and management. 
Send resume, clips and salary requirements 
COLORADO HOMES LIFESTYLES, 2550 
St., #154, Denver, 80216. 

FACULTY JOURNALISM 
POSITION. Must have extensive professional ex- 
perience and teaching experience college level. 
M.A. required. Position open late August 1983. 
Apply before March to: Dr. James Chu, Chair, 
Dept. Information and Communication Studies, 
Calif. State University, Chico, California 95929. 
916/895-5751 EOE. 


JOBS: COLORADO, WYOMING, UTAH, 
IDAHO, MONTANA. Computerized newsletter 
with 800+ jobs each month. Free details: 
Mountainwest, 925-JC Canyon, Logan, 
84321. 


REPORTERS WANTED FOR MAJOR DAILY 
are important southeastern newspaper with 
many applications already our files. But 
want make sure that are not overlooking 
other good candidates when fill job openings. 
are looking for journalists whose work will 
sparkle for our readers. invite resumes and 
clips from reporters whose work shows initiative 
and whose writing crisp and lively. Send them 
CJR, Box 700A Journalism Building, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 10027. 
DEPARTMENT JOURNALISM AND 
GRAPHIC ARTS. East Texas State University, 
Commerce, Texas. Department head tenure- 
track position. Professor journalism. Salary 
competitive. Doctorate preferred. Educational and 
media experience required. Beginning summer 
fall, 1983. Department administration and two- 
course teaching load. The University equal 
opportunity/affirmative action employer. Send re- 
sume, letter application, and names three 
references to: Dr. Charles Elliott, Chairman, Jour- 
nalism Search Committee, Department Jour- 
nalism and Graphic Arts, East Texas State Uni- 
versity, Commerce, Texas 75428. 214/886-5310. 
Applications deadline: January 31, 1983. 


NORTHERN FASTEST 
GROWING RURAL PAPER needs young 
editor fill former Medill graduate’s spot. Pay 
$17,000, small but talented newsroom. You may 
part the creation new daily paper. 
want detailed person with leadership experience; 
competitive situation which the paper has taken 
the lead the last year. Send resume, references 
P.O. Box 848, Lakeport, 95453, Att. John 
Tabor call (707) 263-5636. 
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REPORTER I-NATIONAL RADIO NETWORK 
seeks reporters with experience business and 
economic reporting. Individuals with broadcast 
experience preferred but not essential. Submit au- 
dition tapes writing samples National Public 
Radio, 2025 St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


FAIRCHILD FELLOWSHIP. Provides full tui- 
tion the NYU Master’s Program Journalism 
and paid summer internship with Fairchild Pub- 
lications for minority student. Contact: Depart- 
ment Journalism and Mass Communications, 
Graduate School Arts and Science, 1021 Main 
Building, New York University, Washington 
Square, N.Y., N.Y. 10003. 


LOOKING SELL 


Complete CJR file, Fali 1961 pilot issue through 
1982, 107 issues, excellent condition. $200 plus 
shipping. Mitchell Charnley, Orlin Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, 55414. 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW For 
sale, nearly complete set from first issue. Mint. 
Make offer. Jim Grossman, 525 West 238th 
Street, Bronx, N.Y. 10463. Tel.: 212/884-8394. 


NEWSPAPERS 


comprehensive guide appraisal, 
evaluation, negotiation, contracts Jay Brodell, 
noted publisher, editor and broker. $22.50 post- 
paid. Mountain West Publishing Company, Box 
1841, Grand Junction, 81502. 


PUBLISHING 


LOOKING FOR PUBLISHER? Learn how 
you can have your book published, promoted, 
distributed. Send for free booklet, HP-3, Vantage 
Press, 516 West 34th Street, New York, 
10001. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


JOURNALISM GRAD. FIVE YEARS EN- 
GLISH LANGUAGE DAILY, seeks Scandina- 
vian correspondent position for newspaper/ 
newsmagazine/wire service. Speaks fluent 
Norwegian and Swedish. Contact Don Radoli, 
Ravnkollbakken 68, Oslo Norway. 


TRAVEL/VACATION 


GUARDARRAYA 
PUERTO RICO 00723. Superb private coconut 
beach, environment, snorkeling, shelling, surf- 
fishing, hiking, tranquility, hospitality, 
efficiencies. $168. person-weekly-dblocc. 


MARKET, MARKET 


our March/April 1983 issue 
for only per word just send your 
typed copy January 31st. 


NOTE: 10-word minimum. Zip codes 
count one word. boxes and tele- 
phone numbers, each two words. 


ALL ADS MUST PREPAID. 


Send your name, address, and phone 
number, with typed copy and check to: 
CJR Classifieds, 700A Journalism, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 10027. 
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HONOR THOSE 
INDIVIDUALS WHO 
HAVE WORKED 
PROTECT FIRST 
AMENDMENT RIGHTS. 


The First Amendment less than 
hundred words protecting 
millions Americans yet mere 
without the thousands in- 
dividuals working preserve and 
enhance its guarantees. 


Each year the Playboy Foundation 
recognizes few those excep- 
tional individuals. Journalists, 
lawyers, actors and authors have 
received this annual award. They 
have battled book censorship, 
fought for access public informa- 
tion and even taken their cause 
the Supreme Court. Still more in- 
dividuals deserve recognition. 


This year, the Foundation offers 
awards $3000 three catego- 
ries: lifetime achievement, out- 
standing national leadership and 
outstanding community leader- 
ship. The winners will selected 
Harriet Pilpel, lawyer, 
author and rights activist; 
Studs Terkel, best-selling author 
and host nationally syndicated 
radio show; and William Worthy, 
journalist and civil liberties ac- 
tivist. 

Nominations close March For 
information, contact the Playboy 
Foundation, 919 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 60611 (312/ 
751-8000). 
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Kennedy denouncing his candidacy; 


The Wall Street Journal 10/2 
The Washington Post 12/2/82 


Brothels wallace ‘hotels’ reopen after little church pressure 
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